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ADJUSTMENT OF THE TEXAS BOUNDARY IN 1850. 
W. J. SPILLMAN. 


After the adoption of the Missouri compromise, there remained 
to the South only the limits of Florida and Arkansas and the ter- 
ritory extending west from the latter to the Spanish possessions for 
the expansion of her “peculiar institution.” From the northern 
side of the compromise line stretched an imperial domain to the 
furthermost boundary of the United States, dedicated to freedom 
by that famous bill. The North found an outlet for its restless 
population in this immense sweep of territory, acquired by the pur- 
chase of Louisiana; but the creation of new political centers by this 
tide threatened to disturb again the equilibrium between the North 
and the South. The coils of free-soilism seemed at that time to be 
gradually closing around the area appropriated to the slave-holding 
States. Even throughout Mexico, which stood in the way of any 
possible future expansion toward the west, that form of servitude 
permitted by the Southern States was abolished in 1829. Only in 
the department of Texas, then being settled by colonists from the 
South, had this decree been left inoperative.’ 

After the Fredonian revolt (1826-1827), the Mexicans regarded 
with serious apprehension the settlement of Texas by the Anglo- 
Americans, a race differing from them in origin, habits, religion, 
and political training. To frustrate any further attempt to sepa- 


1Garrison, J’eras, 173. 
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rate the department from the Southern republic and annex it to 
the United States, the Mexican congress passed a law prohibiting 
the colonization of her border States by citizens of countries adja- 
cent and forbidding the further importation of slaves, a measure 
evidently intended to exclude settlers from the Anglo-American 
States... Subsequently Santa Anna abrogated this law and gave 
conciliatory assurances to deceive and quiet the enraged colonists; 
but, at the same time, with characteristic craftiness, he was forg- 
ing, by political intrigue, the fetters of an intolerable despotism. 
It required no deep penetration to foresee the effect of severe re- 
pressive measures on the sturdy, liberty loving colonists, and the 
revolution which culminated on the field of San Jacinto in the 
accomplishment of Texan independence. 

The States of the South, circumscribed both by the ordinance of 
1787 and the Missouri compromise, looked to the acquisition of 
Texas as a way of relief from the impending constriction with the 
resulting loss of influence in national legislation. Senator John 
Bell, of Tennessee, in 1850, affirmed that “the general, though by 
no means universal, sentiment of the slave States, was in favor of 
the policy of annexation, as a means of preserving the equilibrium 
of power between the free and the slave States.”? Daniel Webster, 
in his memorable speech of March 7, 1850, said that the profitable 
cultivation of cotton gave a new desire to promote slavery, to spreat 
it, and to use its labor. The cotton age became a golden age for the 
South, and the desire for improvement and accumulation which it 
gratified soon became “an eagerness for other territory—a new 
, area or new areas for the cultivation of the cotton crop”; and new 
measures were brought forward rapidly, one after another, to ac- 
complish the end desired.* Unquestionably, at that time, cotton 
was found to be more profitable than any other agricultural product, 
and hence its cultivation confirmed or created a sentiment in favor 
of slavery; yet there were still vast areas in the Gulf States of fer- 
tile, virgin soil, suited for its cultivation. The economic considera- 
tion for acquiring “other territory” for its cultivation was cer- 


1Garrison, Teras, 103, 159; Bancroft, North Mexican States and Teras, 
II 114; McMaster, History of the People of the United States, V 553. 


* Congressional Globe, 31st Cong., Ist Sess., Appendix, 1103. 
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tainly less urgent and intense than the desire for sectional aggran- 
dizement in order to maintain the political power and thereby pre- 
serve the rights of the South. Texas possessed interests and ties 
that bound her to the South. The men who colonized Texas, jol- 
lowed Houston to San Jacinto, filled the offices and shaped the des- 
tiny of the young republic, and engrafted in the constitution an ar- 
ticle recognizing slavery and permitting the importation of negroes 
only from the United States,? were mostly immigrants from the 
slave-holding States.* Annexation to the United States was a 
natural sequence to such intimate affinities. 

The treaty for the annexation of Texas, negotiated during Tyler’s 
administration by Mr. Calhoun, secretary of state, was signed by 
the Texan commissioners, but was rejected in the senate of the 
United States by the vote of Northern senators, who contended 
that it favored the extension and perpetuation of slavery, and 
would be accepted by Mexico as cause for a declaration of war. 
The rejection of the treaty, however, was but a temporary defeat of 
the measure. The project became the cardinal policy in the next 
presidential election, controlled the nomination, and elected Mr. 
Polk to the presidency. The fear of foreign interference in the 
affairs of Texas,* the glorification of the nation’s manifest destiny,” 
and the promise offered by annexation of preserving the equilibrium 
of the sections, succeeded in coalescing opposing political factions 
and won such increased support, that joint resolutions providing 
for annexation passed congress, and were signed among the last 
official acts of Tyler’s administration. 

Pending this overture to Texas of annexation, the United States 
was warned through Mr. Donelson, chargé to Texas, that the min- 
isters of France and England had preceded him to the Texan seat 
of government, bearing a joint note from the embassies of these 


1McMaster, History of the People of the United States, V 547; Wilson, His- 
tory of the American People, IV 105-108. 


*Garrison, Texas, 217. 


*Rhodes. History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850, 1 76; 
Wilson, History of the American People, IV 103. 

‘Brown, History of Texas, 299; Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, 
II 377. 
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powers, conveying the consent of Mexico to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Texas on condition that she would not annex herself, 
or become subject to any other country.’ But the Texan congress, 
by a unanimous vote, acceded to the proposals for annexation, and 
rejected those offered by Mexico. The two European powers no 
doubt wished to see Texas under an English or joint protectorate, 
without slavery, but “the United States courted Texas as an ardent 
lover wooes his mistress,” and at last won the suit. In accordance 
with the terms of annexation, the United States was charged with 
the duty of effecting a settlement of the western boundary of the 
State. 

The eastern boundary of the Republic of Texas conformed to the 
limits established by the treaty of 1821 between the United States 
and Mexico, extending northward to the forty-second degree of iat- 
itude, a line beyond the northern boundary of Colorado. On the 
west, as a part of the Mexican Republic, Texas was bounded near 
the Gulf by the Nueces River and further inland by the Medina,’ 
but as a republic, by an act of her congress, passed in 1836, she as- 
serted a claim to all the territory southwestward and westward to 
the Rio Grande and to a line running from its source northward to 
the forty-second parallel. 

At the time of annexation, as before mentioned, a state of war 
existed between Texas and Mexico, each asserting sovereignty over 
territory claimed by the other, though the independence of the for- 
mer had been acknowledged by the United States and some of the 
European powers, and her autonomy had been maintained without 
serious invasion for the period of ten years. But Texas was admit- 
ted into the Union with her well-known and declared, though dis- 
puted, western boundary. This boundary the government, accord- 
ing to the terms of annexation, attempted to adjust through its 
envoy to Mexico, who, with other instructions, was empowered to 
purchase at least the territory of New Mexico east of the Rio 
Grande, evidently for the purpose of affirming the right of Texas 
and to acquire it in a way least offensive to Mexico.* Having suc- 
ceeded to the claim set up by the Texan Republic, and having 


10ong. Globe, 31st Cong., 1st Sess., App., 1152. 
*Garrison, Texas, 262. 
3 Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., 1st Sess., App., 874, 879. 
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failed to fix the boundary through diplomatic channels, the United 
States was “functus officio as to the power she had reserved” in an- 
nexing Texas, and her obligation under the constitution “to protect 
Texas to the full extent of her asserted boundary, became single 
and absolute.” 

The invasion of the disputed territory by armed forces from be- 
yond the Rio Grande precipitated the war with Mexico. In a mes- 
sage invoking the action of Congress to recognize a state of war 
and to grant means for prosecuting it, President Polk declared that 
Mexico had invaded our territory, and “shed American blood upon 
American soil.” Authoritative action immediately prevailed in 
congress over the opposition of the Whigs, led by Clay, Corwin, and 
Webster, who protested that the war was wantonly started to despoil 
a weaker nation and to obtain by conquest, under the plea of in- 
demnity, territory for the expansion of Southern interest. The 
“Spot Resolutions” introduced by Abraham Lincoln, then a member 
of the house of representatives, requiring the president to locate the 
spot where American blood had been shed, and to inform the house 
whether the “citizens” referred to in his message had not been 
armed soldiers, were but a covert insinuation that a collision had 
been designedly provoked for the purpose of commencing a war. 
The earnest and eloquent protest of Senator Corwin against the 
policy and continuance of the war added a classic to American 
oratory, but it did not prevent Congress from voting supplies. 
In 1846, a bill being before Congress on the recommendation of 
the president for an appropriation of three millions of dollars to 
conclude a treaty of peace, Wilmot of Pennsylvania threatened the 
further expansion of slavery by introducing as an amendment to 
the bill his famous proviso. The amended bill passed the house, 
but the proviso was stricken out in the senate, and the original bill 
passed both branches of congress. 

The treaty of peace, signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo, making the 
Rio Grande from near El Paso to the Gulf the boundary, and ced- 
ing New Mexico and California to the United States, again brought 
to the front the question involved in the Wilmot proviso. Its 
agitation excited sectional apprehension and feeling so intensely, 
that nearly every subject of congressional action was drawn into 
the “great and dangerous maelstrom of African slavery.” The 
annexation of Texas had restored the equilibrium between the twe 
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sections of the Union, but the new acquisitions again opened the 
contest for sectional supremacy in the national legislature. Cali- 
fornia had received a sudden and rapid immigration, attracted by 
the discovery of gold, which forced the consideration of her admis- 
sion into the Union, while the demands of Utah and New Mexico 
for territorial governments revived the exciting question of the 
right to introduce slavery into the public domain of the United 
States. 

The first session of the Thirty-first Congress faced these issues 
and addressed itself to the difficult task of restoring quiet to the 
disturbed country by means of pacific measures. This congress, 
commencing its first session December 1, 1849, and closing it Sep- 
tember 30, 1850, became memorable in the political history of the 
government. It was especially noted for its array of talent, the 
melancholy incidents that attended it, the important issues that 
demanded settlement, the fervency of the debates, and the unusual 
length of the session. 

In the deliberations of this session the great American trium- 
verate participated for the last time. The strenuous, uncompro- 
mising defender of the rights reserved by the constitution to the 
States, Mr. Calhoun, in his last argument, delivered March 4, 
1850, said: “Looking back to the long course of forty years’ 
service here, I have the consolation to believe, that I have never 
done one act which would weaken it [the Union]—that I have 
done full justice to all sections. And if I have ever been exposed 
to the imputation of a contrary motive, it is because I have been 


willing to defend my section from unconstitutional encroach- 


ments.”? Enfeebled by long, wasting disease, he made his last 
defense of the South, and less than one month afterwards, his 
death was announced to the senate. Responding to the resolu- 
tions introduced by Calhoun’s colleague, from South Carolina, Clay 
and Webster, with whom he had so often crossed swords in political 
contest, paid eloquent tributes to the purity of his exalted patriot- 
ism, his commanding talents, and the eminent virtues of his “unim- 
peached honor and character.” In July, the illustrious expounder 
of the constitution, Daniel Webster, resigned his seat to become 
secretary of state under Fillmore, never to return to the arena 


10ong. Globe, 31st Cong., 1st Sess., 484; Von Holst, Constitutional History 
of the United States, II 496. 
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of his brilliant triumphs. Clay, whose name had been associated 
with so many pacific measures, remained to champion his last com- 
promise, but that session virtually closed his long, distinguished 
career. There were other eminent statesmen in both chambers, 
many of whom lived to see the apprehended dissolution of the 
Union become an accomplished fact and to participate in the legis- 
lation of the Reconstruction period. 

As before observed, upon this congress devolved the duty of 
considering measures affecting the status of the new acquisition, 
the most serious of which was the adjustment of the boundary 
between Texas and New Mexico. As the Democrats had a majority 
of only eight in the senate, while thirteen Free Soliers held the 
balance of power in the house between 112 Democrats and 105 
Whigs,’ it was obvious that a fierce and protracted struggle would 
ensue in the effort to secure a fair scheme of pacification. 

To settle the disputed boundary, Mr. Benton introduced a bill 
early in the session to retire the western limit of Texas to the 
parallel of 102 degrees of west longitude, and the northern bound- 
ary “from the frozen region of 42 to the genial clime of 34,” two 
and one-half degrees south of the Missouri compromise line, ced- 
ing to the United State all the territory exterior to these limits. 
The senator said that the territory which Texas claimed at the 
time of her admission into the Union was too large. “She covers 
sixteen degrees of latitude, and fourteen degrees of longitude. 
She extends from 26 to 42 degrees of north latitude, and from 96 
to 110 west longitude; that is to say, from four degree south of 
New Orleans to near four degrees north of St. Louis, and from 
the longitude of Western Missouri to the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains. Her southeast corner is in the mouth of the Rio 
Grande—region of perpetual flowers; her northwest corner is near 
the South Pass in the Rocky Mountains—region of eternal snow.’”? 
By the line Benton proposed, the boundary commenced about 
three hundred miles, on a straight line, below E] Paso, near the 
mouth of the Pecos, and extended northward to the 34th degree 
of north latitude, which he said conformed to the civil and geo- 
graphical divisions of both countries.* 


1Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., 1st Sess., 1. 
*Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., 1st Sess., 165. 
3 Ibid., 1380. 
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On the same day, Senator Foote, of Mississippi, who entertained 
a bitter resentment against the Missouri senator,’ introduced an 
omnibus bill providing territorial governments for the newly 
acquired possessions, and enabling the citizens of ‘Texas east of the 
Brazos river to be organized into a state by the consent of Texas, 
to be designated as the State of Jacinto. The bill made the Rio 
Grande the boundary between New Mexico and Texas. In explain- 
ing his bill Foote uttered a scathing denunciation of Benton for 
unsettling the slavery question in attempting to surrender to free 
soilism conceded slave territory, applying to him the language used 
by Cicero in delineating the character of the degenerate Roman 
senator.2. The 53rd section of the bill embraced a provision that 
the constitution and the laws of the United States were to be 
extended over the territories and to be in full force, intending that 
the constitution should follow the flag and prevent the recognition 
of the lex loci. 

To quiet all agitation arising from the institution of slavery, 
the great pacificator, Henry Clay, introduced a series of resolu- 
tions, January 29, one of which fixed the western boundary of 
Texas along the Rio Grande northward to the southern line of 
New Mexico, conceded to be at or near El Paso, thence eastwardly 
to the line as established between the United States and Spain— 
excluding all the territory of New Mexico east of the river from 
the jurisdiction of the State. The senator denied the validity of 
the Texan title to any portion of New Mexico, but added that 
certain facts made her claim plausible, and for the sake of general 
-quiet and harmony he was willing to tender a reasonable sum for 
its relinquishment.* In reply, Senator Rusk maintained that the 
title of Texas to all of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande was 
incontrovertible, and protested against any attempt to dismember 
Texas “to make a peace offering to a spirit of encroachment on 
the constitutional rights of one-half of this Union.”* 

Another compromise was embraced in the resolutions offered, 


1Roosevelt, Thomas H. Benton, 322; Von Holst, Constitutional History of 
the United States, II 476. 
*Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., 1st Sess., 168. 


3 ]bid., 245: Von Holst, Constitutional History of the United States, II 484, 
et seq. 


4 Ibid., 247. 
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February 28, by Senator Bell, proposing, with the assent of Texas, 
to restrict her limits within the territory lying east of the Trinity 
and south of Red River, to provide for a new state on the west, 
and extending north to the 34th degree of north latitude, and to 
accept a cession from the State of all the unappropriated domain 
west of the Colorado, and extending north to the 42d parallel. 
Provision was made for the prospective admission of another state 
to be carved out of the unappropriated domain west of the Colo- 
rado and south of the 34th parallel, which would embrace a part 
of the present limits of New Mexico, while the territory north of 
the line, containing all of the Panhandle, was to be incorporated 
with the territory of New Mexico.'. The bill surrendered more 
than two and one-half degrees of slave territory for which the 
author claimed compensation was made by including an equivalent 
of free territory in the limits of the prospective state west of the 
Colorado. The senator, whose bill was regarded as a modified form 
of the executive policy,? sought to recognize by its terms the con- 
ditions and guarantees of the joint resolutions of annexation by 
the creation of two new states, one to offset the admission of Cali- 
fornia into the Union and the other of New Mexico. 

Resolutions of a similar nature to the foregoing were introduced 
in the house of representatives, but no particular measure seemed 
to warrant exclusive consideration. It became evident that the 
discussion of abstract resolutions was delaying a speedy, deliberate. 
and final settlement of the distracting questions, and to avert fur- 
ther agitation, the senate, April 19, raised by ballot a committee 
of thirteen to mature a scheme of compromise for the adjustment 
of the pending questions growing out of the subject of slavery. 
The crisis certainly had become intense and exigent to justify an 
expedient so unusual in so conservative a body. The chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Clay, on May 18, presented its report an: 
the bill which it had framed, known as the Compromise bill. This 
was a composite measure, providing for the admission of Cali- 
fornia without slavery, the establishment of territorial govern- 
ments in Utah and New Mexico, without the Wilmot proviso, and 
the settlement of the disputed boundary between New Mexico and 


1Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., Ist Sess.. 436, et seq. 
*Stephens, Constitutional View of the War Between the States, II 205. 
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Texas. “This garment of compromise, thus quilted of various 
fabrics with artistic skill,’ was pieced out with two other bills 
concerning slavery in the District of Columbia and the recovery 
of fugitive slaves. 

The first subject to command the attention of the committee had 
been the resolutions of Senator Bell providing for additional states 
within the limits of Texas. It decided that in the execution of the 
compact with Texas, the initiative in constituting a new state 
should not originate in congress, but should be taken by the peo- 
ple themselves within the territorial limits of the proposed new 
state with the consent of Texas, and the majority declined to 
recommend any new state or states to be carved out of Texan ter- 
ritory. The boundary proposed for Texas in the bill recognized 
the Rio Grande to.a point twenty miles in a straight line above 
El Paso and thence eastwardly to a point where the 100th degree 
of west longitude crosses Red River, excluding from the present 
limits of Texas all the territory north of a line running from near 
El Paso to a point on the western line of Childress county. Mr. 
Clay stated that the beginning of the line that distance above, 
instead of at El Paso, on the true line of New Mexico, was due to 
the desire of Texas to bring within her limits some settlements 
above El Paso, and also a desire on their part to be attached to 
the State.!. He thought the true boundary of New Mexico east of 
the river would be a line beginning at El Paso, thence running to 
the head of Red River, and from there northward to the 42d paral- 
lel of north latitude.? In Clay’s opinion, the divisional line of the 
compromise bill would detach a small triangle from the limits of 
New Mexico, but the loss would be compensated by the area added 
to the territory north of the line. 

The boundary of New Mexico, as well as the boundaries of other 
territory taken from Mexico, seemed to be an uncertain quantity, 
with such values as political considerations assigned. Senator Ben- 
ton contended that the proposed line would “cut New Mexico in 
two just below the hips,” and alienate 70,000 square miles of her 
territory. To avoid dismembering New Mexico, he proposed to 
commence the line at a point on the Rio Grande, where it is crossed 
by the 102d meridian west from Greenwich, thence running north 


10ong. Globe, 31st Cong.. 1st Sess., App., 1262. 
*Ibid., 1262. 
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along that meridian to the 34th parallel, and thence eastwardly to 
the intersection of the 100th meridian with Red River,’ which 
would have alienated a vast area of the present domain of Texas. 
It is true that this country west of the Pecos, embraced in Benton’s 
amendment, was not unknown to the early Spanish explorers. 
Coronado traversed the northern part, and in the country of the 
Teguas, in the valley of the Rio Grande, made his winter quarters 
in 1540.2. In 1581, Father Rodriguez, accompanied by two other 
Franciscans and a few soldiers, went down the Conchos, and up 
the Rio Grande, naming the country San Felipe—“perhaps San 
Felipe de Nuevo Mexico,” says Bancroft. The following year, 
Espejo went by the same route, and after an extended exploration 
returned down the Pecos to the Rio Grande, calling the country 
Nueva Andalucia, but the name soon changed to New Mexico.’ In 
1589, Juan de Onate, as governor and captain-general, took posses- 
sion of the region around El Paso. Benton claimed to have based 
his contention on ancient authorities. 

Senator Underwood found according to Humboldt’s work and 
map that the line of New Mexico crossed the Norte at the 32d 
parallel and then ran almost north to the 38th, including a very 
small margin of the east side of the river, so by this delineation 
the committee’s line would take no part of the territory of New 
Mexico.* Senator Bradbury quoted Wislizenus, who says: “New 
Mexico has generally been applied only to the settled country within 
the 32nd and 38th degrees of north latitude, and from about 104 
to 108 degrees of longitude west of Greenwich.” No serious 
efforts, however, were made, except by Benton, to conform the line 
to any supposed boundary assigned to New Mexico. 

An amendment to restore the limits along the line claimed by 
Texas opened up the question of the validity of the State’s title. 
and made the disputed boundary the leading issue of the com- 
promise. The Texan delegation and their supporters believed that 


1Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., 1st Sess., 1380. 


2Lowery, Spanish Settlements within the Present Limits of the United States, 
314, note. 


* Bancroft, North American States and Texas, I 127, et seq. 


*Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., Ist Sess., App., 1265. 
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the treaty signed by Santa Anna and Filisola, after the defeat of 
the Mexican army at San Jacinto, was binding on Mexico, espe- 
cially as she had participated in its benefits; that the act of the 
Texas congress, in 1836, defining the boundary of the Republic, 
was a formal notice to the powers of her claims; that the joint 
resolutions of annexation recognized her right to the territory 
lying north of 36° 30’, and authorized the United States to adjust 
any boundary dispute that might arise with other governments ; 
and that this provision for adjustment constituted the United 
States a trustee to act in behalf of Texas, which precluded the 
government from assuming at any time the place of adversary 
litigant and setting up title in itself to the territory claimed by 
Texas. They asserted that President Polk conceded the claim in 
announcing the invasion of American territory by armed forces; 
that congress affirmed it in the declaration that war existed by act 
of Mexico in sending her troops across the Rio Grande; and that 
the instructions of the secretary of war to the commander at Santa 
Fé admitted the right of possession to belong to Texas. Senator 
Hunter said, “Our ministers to Mexico were instructed to main- 
tain this claim. Our President, Mr. Polk, in reply to a letter 
from the Governor of Texas, acknowledged the right of Texas to 
the country, and excused his military possession of Santa Fé on 
account of the necessities of war. A map was made a part of the 
treaty of peace with Mexico, which marked the Rio Grande as the 
western limit of Texas. In every way in which it could be done, 
the title of Texas had been recognized by our Government.” 

On the other hand, the opposition to the claim of Texas was no 
less earnest. It was argued that the boundary of New Mexico was 
well defined, and no part was fairly included within the limits of 
Texas, or had ever been subject to her sovereignty by conquest or 
otherwise ; that the treaty made in 1836 was invalid, because it was 
made with a captive, under duress, and had never been ratified by 
Mexico; that Texas had never extended civil or military jurisdic- 
tion over the disputed territory; that the resolution of annexation 
only imposed an obligation on the United States to secure the 
area limited by the Nueces on the west and the Red river on the 
north; that New Mexico had never revolted and allied herself to 
Texas; and that the United States had acquired title and posses- 
sion to the territory by purchase and conquest. Such, in brief, 
were some of the arguments advanced during the discussion on the 
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compromise bill, and the amendment recognizing the boundary 
claimed by Texas. 

Any question relating to slavery in the territories involved the 
area Texas was asked to cede, for its status, as free or slave, would 
be determined by the bill itself or by territorial legislation. The 
first amendment to the bill, offered by Senator Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, was in effect to prevent the territorial legislature from legis- 
lating against the right of property growing out of the institution 
of slavery. He said it was introduced to test the sense of the sen- 
ate, whether the right of property as it existed in the slave holding 
states of the Union should receive the protection given to any other 
property in the territories of the United States. Senator Seward 
immediately proposed to strike out the amendment and insert the 
Wilmot proviso. The amendments offered by these distinguished 
ultraists, entertaining antagonistic policies, early forecast the char- 
acter of the opposition to the compromise measures. 

The question of the extension or restriction of slavery provoked 
the bitterest discussion, and delayed the vote on the proposed meas- 
ures. The Free Soilers maintained that the right delegated to 
congress to organize governments for the territories included the 
power of legislation for the inhibition of slavery; that equal rights 
could only be claimed by the citizens of the States; that the insti- 
tution existed only by virtue of local law; and that it “required 
for its validity and legality previous express legislative enact- 
ment.” 

On the other hand, the opinions of the South as to our system 
of government and the equal rights of the states to the territories, 
were clearly expressed in Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions, introduced in 
the senate in 1847,* and in the very earnest and cogent argument 
of Chief Justice Sharkey, of Mississippi, as quoted by Senator 
Foote.* 

Ancillary to the theory of the restrictionists was the contention 
that as slavery was prohibited by the laws of Mexico throughout 
her domain, including the portion Texas claimed, the Jer loci, as 


1Von Holst, Constitutional History of the United States, 11 305. 
*Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., Ist Sess., 1003. 

%Stephens, Constitutional View of the War Between the States, I1 197. 
*Oong. Globe, 31st Cong., 1st Sess., 532-533. 
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a municipal regulation, still prevailed and interdicted slavery, 
without the intervention of congress. Senator Baldwin, of Con- 
necticut, for the purpose of defining especially the condition of the 
territory claimed by Texas, offered an amendment declaring that 
this law of Mexico should remain in force in the acquired territory 
until altered or repealed by congress. This line of attack had 
been met as early as 1848, by Mr. Calhoun, who said, “To extend 
them [the humane provisions of the laws of nations] further and 
give them the force of excluding emigrants from the United States, 
because their property or religion are such as are prohibited from 
being introduced by the laws of Mexico, would not only exclude 
a great majority of the people of the United States from emigrat- 
ing into the acquired territory, but would be to give a higher 
authority to the extinct authority of Mexico over the territory than 
to our actual authority over it. I say the great majority, for the 
laws of Mexico not only prohibit the introduction of slaves, but 
of many other descriptions of property, and also the Protestant 
religion, which Congress itself can not prohibit. To such absurd- 
ity would the supposition lead.”? 

It was maintained that the constitution followed the flag into 
the ceded territories, not as “a mere cripple,” but proprio vigore to 
secure and protect every right guaranteed to the citizens.* Inter- 
national usage did not warrant the conclusion that the lex loci, op- 
posed to provisions of the constitution assertive of inalienable 
rights of liberty, property, and the religion which they professed, 
should prevail until abrogated by congress. The page of history 
is yet fresh which records the renewal of the question of the 
supreme authority of the constitution over the islands acquired by 
the Spanish American war. History repeats itself in the conten- 
tion that the constitution follows the flag only so far as congress 
enacts that it shall. 

Many senators and representatives who opposed the extension of 
slave territory declined to apply the principle of the Wilmot pro- 
viso to the compromise bill, as such an amendment would be con- 
sidered a taunt and a designed indignity, and unnecessarily inten- 


Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850, I 94. 
*0ong. Globe, 31st Cong., Ist Sess., 425; zb¢d., App., 993. 
*Von Holst, Constitutional History of the United States, II 444, et seq. 
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sify the resentment existing between the sections. With Mr. Web- 
ster, they believed that the soil, climate and physical conditions 
had already consecrated the new domain to freedom by an irre- 
pealable law, and that it was not necessary “to reaffirm an ordinance 
of nature, nor to reenact the will of God.” 

A speedy and satisfactory adjustment of the boundary dispute 
was urged to avoid a threatened conflict between the troops of 
Texas and the United States. The governor of Texas had dis- 
patched a commissioner with full powers to extend civil jurisdic- 
tion over four unorganized counties within the disputed district ; 
but the United States officer, serving at Santa Fé as military gov- 
ernor of New Mexico, interposed adversely by an effort to estab- 
lish a separate government for the territory, which would extend 
over the part claimed by Texas. Governor Bell promptly ad- 
dressed a letter to the president, inquiring if the military gov- 
ernor, Colonel Monroe, had transcended his instructions, and if 
his proclamation for the assembling of a convention had the presi- 
dent’s approval. 

Fillmore made the letter the subject of a special message to con- 
gress, in which he adverted to the convoking of the legislature of 
Texas by the governor for the purpose of establishing by force the 
laws and the jurisdiction of the State over the unorganized coun- 
ties, and charged that such proceedings were of so grave a char- 
acter as to threaten a dangerous crisis, and of so great importance 
as to demand a speedy and amicable adjustment. He maintained 
the proposition that the constitution, as well as the acts of 1795 
and 1807, concerning the power and duty of the president where 
the laws were obstructed, would compel him to interpose the 
strength of the United States to resist any force that Texas might 
send to establish her authority over the territory, as long as the 
controversy remained undetermined. He opposed a joint com- 
mission to formulate an acceptable adjustment, and urged con- 
gress to establish a divisional line with the assent of Texas, and 
allow a fair and liberal indemnity for the surrender of the State’s 
claim.’ The friends of the administration considered the mes- 
sage mild, dignified, and conciliatory, while Alexander Stephens 
and others declared the doctrine announced to be a menace and a 
dangerous assumption of power, revolutionary in its tendencies, 

1Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., 1st Sess,, 1525, et seq. 
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and not warranted by a true construction of the acts cited or by the 
constitution.* 

The debate indicated that serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained that a conflict on the Rio Grande, fateful in results to the 
government, was imminent. In the speech of Mr. Stephens, just 
cited, he said, “The first Federal gun that shall be fired against 
the people of Texas without the authority of law will be a signal 
for the freemen from the Delaware to the Rio Grande to rally 
to the rescue.” Henry Clay, who was never considered an alarm- 
ist, said, “If a war breaks out between her ['Texas] and the troops 
of the United States on the upper Rio Grande, there are ardent, 
enthusiastic spirits of Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Ala- 
bama, that will flock to the standard of Texas, contending, as they 
believe they will be contending, for slave territory. And they will 
be drawn on, State by State, in all human probability, from the 
banks of the Rio Grande to the banks of that river which flows 
by the tomb of Washington.”* Winthrop, who succeeded Web- 
ster in the senate, preferred to have the boundary run by gold 
rather than by steel; by money than by blood.* The menacing 
doctrine of the president’s message and the reputation of the 
Texans for vigorous and determined action in support of their 
rights warned the more conservative element in Congress that it 
would be better “to purchase a peace” than risk the result of fur- 
ther agitation and angry controversy. 

The opposition to the proposed adjustment, to the boundary 
which it defined, and the indemnity offered Texas for the relin- 
. quishment of her claim, finally defeated the entire compromise 
bill, and by an unexpected procedure. Senator Bradbury, of 
Maine, offered an amendment to strike out all relating to the plan 
of settlement with Texas, and insert in lieu a provision for the 
appointment of three commissioners to act with a like number to 
be appointed by Texas to define the true and legitimate boundary 
of the State, and agree on considerations and conditions for its 
establishment, but to be binding only when approved by both gov- 
ernments.* To guard the interest of Texas, Senator Dawson pre- 


1Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., 1st Sess., App., 1080, et seg. 
*Tbid., 1412. 

8Tbid., 1560. 
4Tbid., 1457. 
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sented an amendment to the effect that no territorial government 
authorized by the act, nor any state established for New Mexico, 
should become effective east of the Rio Grande, until the boundary 
line should be agreed to by Texas and the United States,t which 
was adopted by a vote of 30 to 28, three Southern Senators, Ben- 
ton, Underwood, and Pearce, voting nay. Then to exclude the 
implication of title and the jurisdiction of Texas, guarded by Daw- 
son’s amendment, Pearce moved to strike from the compromise 
bill all that related to New Mexico and Texas, which was adopted 
by a vote of 33 to 22, the extremists of both sections voting yea 
to kill the bill.2 This was the entering wedge to disrupt the com- 
promise as a composite measure and cause its defeat. 

Senator Pearce thought that the disputed boundary of Texas 
was the final difficulty of the compromise bill, and would be the 
principal cause of its defeat. He, therefore, presented a bill, 
unconnected with any other subject, for the establishment of the 
northern and western boundary of the State, and the relinquish- 
ment of the territory claimed by her, exterior to the defined limits. 
It provided that the boundary on the north should begin where 
the meridian of 100° west is intersected by the parallel of 36° 30’ 
north latitude, and run thence west to he 103d meridian; thence 
south to the 32d degree of north latitude; thence on that parallel 
to the Rio Bravo; and thence down the channel of that river to 
the Gulf of Mexico. In consideration of the reduction of bounda- 
ries, the cession of territory, and the relinquishment of claim, 
Texas was to receive ten millions of dollars.* 

The limits prescribed in this bill more exactly than any other 
proposed boundary accorded with what Senator Ewing supposed 
to be the two most important considerations involved in the adjust- 
ment of the boundary question. The first was that justice should 
be done between Texas and the United States, which was sub- 
served by making a liberal allowance to Texas for the territory 
ceded, and avoiding to some extent the dismemberment of New 
Mexico, by preserving her domain so far as the territorial author- 


1Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., Ist Sess., App., 1458-1463. 
27 bid., 1478, 1479, 1487. 
Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., Ist Sess., 1555. 
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ity had practically been extended. The second was that no injury 
should arise to the political interests of the South by an unwar- 
ranted cession of territory south of 36° 30’, which had already 
been conceded to the South and to Southern institutions by the 
joint resolutions of annexation, framed in the intent of the Mis- 
souri compromise. The author of the bill said that he placed the 
western boundary one degree farther west than Benton’s line to 
conciliate the senators from Texas.' 

After the adoption of some amendments, none, however, chang- 
ing the boundary, the bill passed the Senate, August 9, by a vote 
of 30 to 20. The Pearce bill was more liberal in its allotment of 
territory to Texas than the omnibus bill, as it granted 16,200 more 
square miles, and it conceded to the State nearly 90,000 square 
miles more than the Benton bill.* 

Senator Houston said that a higher object than pecuniary con- 
sideration, a higher interest than sectional feeling animated him 
in supporting the bill. He would vote for it in order to conciliate 
and reconcile the great interests of the country. Senator Rusk, 
whom Webster considered as first among the young statesmen of 
the South,* said that if the bill passed, receiving his vote, it would 
result in the forfeiture of his seat in the senate, but he would vote 
for it cheerfully, looking “beyond it to a peace and quiet; to a 
time when affection and good feeling will exist between Texas and 
the balance of the United States and this Government.” Senator 
Hale, of New Hampshire, said that he accepted in part the sena- 
tor’s declaration as one of the things he believed on faith, discard- 
ing reason altogether. It was inexplicable that he should become 
unpopular with his constituents, unless it might be that the people 
of Texas might say, the United States is such a good cow, and 
so easily milked, that he ought not to have been content with ten 
million; he ought to have gone up to fifteen or twenty. Senator 
Benton paid tribute to the courage, fidelity, and skill shown by the 
Texas senators in the interest of their State. The representatives, 
Howard and Kaufman, both vigilant in guarding and defending 
the interest of Texas through the long session, also supported the 


1Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., Ist Sess., 1541. 


2 Cong. Globe, 31st Cong., lst Sess., App., 1559, 1560, 1566. 


3Blaine, Twenty Years in Congress, I 90. 
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bill. The former made a firm and successful stand against the 
ruling of the speaker, for a reconsideration of the vote refusing 
to engross the Texas bill for a third reading, which saved the 
bill in the house. 

The bill passed the house September 6, with an amendment of 
seventeen sections for erecting a territorial government for New 
Mexico and providing for its admission into the Union, with or 
without slavery as its constitution at the time might prescribe, 
which the senate accepted. The vote in the house was 108 ayes 
and 97 noes, the North by a majority of 11 voting against the bill, 
and the South by a majority of 22 sustaining it.’ 

The votes in both chambers on this bill, as well as on the omni- 
bus bill, disclosed an extraordinary juncture of extremes. The 
ultra pro-slavery members, Barnwell, Butler, Soulé, Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, and others of their political creed, who contended for the 
protection of slavery in the territories, and against the alienation 
of any of the domain claimed by Texas to become free soil, voted 
against the bill with such extremists of the North as Seward, Hale, 
Giddings, and Thaddeus Stevens, who wished to fasten the Wilmot 
proviso upon every acre of the national domain, and opposed pur- 
chasing territory which they claimed undoubtedly belonged to the 
United States. Thus it was that these uncompromising faction- 
ists, acting on principles so antagonistic, conjoined without a pre- 
arranged concert to defeat both bills. The conservative repre- 
sentatives of both sections succeeded in passing the Pearce bill 
as a pacific measure, but the rancor engendered in that long and 
excited session grew more furious as the years passed, and found 
its most fearful expression in the Civil War. 

Texas, the last of the slave states admitted into the Union, with 
privileges and conditions variant from any other, which her pre- 
vious independent autonomy required, had her boundary at last 
adjusted and precisely defined by consenting to the terms offered 
in the bill, but New Mexico, after a territorial pupilage of more 
than half a century, is still seeking admission into the sisterhood 
of States. 


1Von Holst, Constitutional History of the United States, II 556. 
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SOME MATERIALS FOR SOUTHWESTERN HISTORY IN 
THE ARCHIVO GENERAL DE MEXICO, II.t 


HERBERT EUGENE BOLTON. 


In the first article of this series I described some manuscript ma- 
terials bearing on the Southwest encountered in an examination of 
thirty volumes? of Seccién de Historia of the Archivo General de 
Mexico. During the past summer I continued the examination, in- 
cidentally to another task, through the remainder of the section, 
with the exception of two groups, one entitled Viages, comprising 
volumes 63-6,* inclusive, and the other entitled Z’ropa, made up 
of some twenty volumes. A general examination was also made of 
the sections relating to Misiones and Provincias Internas, and a 
description of the materials in the latter section was begun. The 
attention given to these two sections was sufficient to ascertain the 
facts that the one on Provincias Internas is very rich in Southwest- 
ern history material, while that on Misiones contains less than one 
would naturally expect to find in it. 

My search this time was primarily for materials on Texas rather 
than on the Southwest in general, and only documents of this 
class will be mentioned here. The examination was detailed 
enough only to note the documents dealing specifically and largely 
with Texas. Therefore it is not improbable that there is in the 
volumes examined a considerable amount of material on the sub- 

* ject not here noted, included in papers of a general nature, those, 
for example, relating to all the Provincias Internas, or to a whole 
group of missions. The materials that I found are indicated here 
with the hope that the information may facilitate the work of 
other students in finding desired sources in this vast collection— 
a task enhanced by the marked lack of a systematic and intelligent 
arrangement of the manuscripts it contains. 


1See THE QUARTERLY for October, 1902. 


*Volumes 33 to 62, inclusive. Volume 100 was referred to in a general 
way, but it will be described more in detail here. 


These were examined carefully enough only to discover that they con- 
tain sufficient Southwestern material to warrant further attention. 
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In Seccién de Historia fifteen of the additional volumes exam- 
ined contain extensive materials on Texas, most of these fifteen 
being devoted largely or entirely to this subject.1 Seecién de Pro- 
vincias Internas contains some two hundred and forty volumes in 
all, and a very cursory examination shows that about one-tenth 
of them are devoted largely to Texas.?_ In Seccién de Misiones only 
one volume, No. 21, seems to contain extensive material on this 
subject. 

Before proceeding with a detailed description of these Texas 
materials, a comment on two points of more general interest may 
be in order. The questions have arisen, Where are the originals of 
such historical documents as are found in the Archivo General only 
in the form of copies, and, What proportion of the materials pre- 
served there are of this character? 'To each of these queries a par- 
tial answer may be ventured. 

What is probably the richest portion of the historical material in 
the Archivo General, the Coleccién de Memorias de Nueva Espana, 
forming the nucleus of the history section, is entirely made wp of 
copies. The circumstances under which these documents were com- 
piled were such as to establish a probability that the originals, if 
they exist anywhere, are in Mexico, and have not, as has been sug- 
gested (by way of inquiry rather than as the expression of an opin- 
ion), been sent to Spain. In 1780 the Spanish government planned 
to have written in Madrid a general history of its colonial posses- 
sions, and, pursuant to that plan, began making efforts to collect in 
Mexico materials for the purpose. In 1783 the manuscripts of 
Veytia were sent to Spain.* The next year came an order for more 
documents, and in 1788 one box of papers was sent, but it contained 
only a small number of important papers. Others were not sent 
for different reasons—many, because their possessors, private indi- 
viduals, would not part with them, while to make copies, without 


1They are Nos. 72, 82, 84, 93, 100, 153, 161, 162, 287, 298, 299, 301, 302, 320, 
and 325. Five volumes of this section formerly described also deal largely 
with Texas. These are Nos. 27, 28. 43, 51,and 100. See THE QUARTERLY, 
VI 104-109; The Nation, May 30, 1901. 


*The twenty-three volumes of this section in which I encountered Texas 
material are Nos. 20, 24, 25, 29, 32, 73, 79, 99, 100, 135, 136, 137, 159, 163, 
170, 175, 177, 181, 182, 183, 188, 200. 201. 


3’ The Nation, May 30, 1901, page 430. 
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special orders to do so, was too expensive; others, as in the case of 
the larger portion of the Boturini collection, because they needed 
classification before being sent. In 1790 order was given that a 
large number of documents, some specified by title, the rest desig- 
nated by a general provision,’ should be copied in Mexico, and a 
set of the compilation be sent to Spain. In obedience to this order 
the thirty-two volumes known as Coleccién de Memorias de Nueva 
Espana were compiled. A set was sent to Spain in 1792; another 
was retained in Mexico and is now in the Archivo General. 

Plainly, there would have been no occasion to have this compila- 
tion made in Mexico if the originals had existed in Spain in 1790. 
And that they have since that date been sent there on any large 
scale seems improbable. Many of the documents, being private pos- 
sessions, could not easily be secured by the government. The dis- 
turbed conditions, first in Spain and then in Mexico, subsequent to 
1792 were, to say the least, unfavorable to the collection of mate- 
rials for the literary work that had been planned. No record seems 
to be known of any important shipment of such papers. And there 
is evidence that as late as 1805 no considerable portion of the im- 
portant materials on a large part of Mexican history were in Spain, 
for when, in that year, the government wished to investigate the his- 
tory of Texas and Louisiana, and incidentally of all the Provincias 
Internas, as a means of securing light on the question of the Texas- 
Louisiana boundary, the inquiry was made in the New World and 
not in the Old, avowedly because the necessary materials were not to 
be had in Spain.? Finally, it is certain that some of the originals 
of this portion of Seccién de Historia are in the Archivo General 
itself, for they have been found there. As examples of some that I, 
personally, while working in only a restricted field, have encoun- 
tered, I may mention the Derrotero of Domingo Ramon, one of the 
documents copied in Memorias, volume 27. The original of this, 
signed by Ramon himself, is in volume 181 of the Seccién de Pro- 
vincias Internas. Bound with this is the original of Espinosa’s 
Diario of the same expedition, and a number of letters signed by the 
hand of St. Denis. In another volume of this section are contained 


/ 
1Royal order of Feb. 21, 1790. Reales Cédulas y Ordenes. Archivo Gen- 
eral. This order explains why a larger number of documents were not 
sent to Spain in 1788. 


2See below, page 202, a paragraph on the Talamantes Papers. 
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the originals of a part, at least, of Demeziéres’s well-known Cartas, 
which are copied in Memorias, volume 28. Though it would be vain 
to guess where any large portion of the originals of the Memorias 
are, it may safely be said that very probably numbers of them are 
to be found in the various branches of the Archivo General, while 
many others are scattered about the Republic in private and public 
collections. 

As bearing upon the second question, I may say that of the Texas 
materials thus far examined, outside of Memorias, those in volumes 
84, 100, 153, 161, 162, 287, and 320 of Seccién de Historia are 
mainly original, while this is true of parts of 72 and 93. And the 
Texas material in Seccién de Provincias Internas is more largely 
original than that in Historia. This is the character of the major 
portion of the volumes of this section that I have examined in 
detail. 

A brief description will now be given of the principal materials 
on Texas found in the fifteen volumes of Seccién de Historia. 
Further consideration of Seccién de Provincias Internas will be 
reserved for another paper. Full titles of individual documents 
and other data that might be of interest for purposes of reference 
are given in the list which constitues the second part of this paper.* 

It is difficult to make a comprehensive and helpful classification 
of the materials these volumes contain, either on the basis of sub- 
ject-matter or of chronology; hence in the main it will be neces- 
sary to describe them volume by volume. A rough grouping, how- 
ever, may be made as follows: materials on San Antonio de Béjar 
or on Texas as a whole, in volumes 82, 84, 93, 153, 287; on Pilar 
de Bucareli, in 93 and 100; on San Saba, in 84; on invasions of 
Texas (1809-1819), in 161 and 162; on the Texas-Louisiana bound- 
ary, in 298, 299, 301, 302, 325; and on Espiritu Santo or Goliad 
(1821-1835), in 320. 

In volume 72 two documents relate to Texas. The first? is an 
extract from the writings of Fray Antonio Pichardo, of the orato- 
rio of the convent of San Felipe Neri, Mexico, treating of the 
limits of Texas and Louisiana. The other® is an interesting his- 


1See page 204. 
2[No. 18]. 
3[No. 19]. 
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torical summary of Texas affairs from the administration of Casa- 
fuerte to 1760, written by Don Domingo Valcarcel. 

The greater portion of volumes 82, 84, 93, 100, 153, and 287 
deal with affairs of Texas as a whole or with those of San Antonio 
de Béjar. Owing to the importance of San Antonio, for the ear- 
lier dates documents relating primarily to this place often touch 
the interests of the whole province. The materials in these vol- 
umes cover a wide range of subjects and dates. Many of the doc- 
uments are important, while others are apparently of little value. 

With a slight exception volume 82, entitled Causa formada al 
Gobernador de Texas, etc., relates entirely to Texas during the 
period 1790-1793. The documents contained in it can be put into 
two groups. One of these, comprising six papers (Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 
8, and 12), deals with affairs of the province as a whole. Five of 
them relate to the appointment of, charges against, inquiry into 
the conduct of, removal of, and restitution of governor Dn. Manuel 
Muiioz. The sixth relates to assessing tithes on the province. The 
other group (Nos. 2, 5, 7, 9, 10, and 11) relates to local and per- 
sonal matters at San Fernando. They are mainly complaints 
against the cura, Father Moreno. The documents in volume 82 
were all copied in the Secretaria in Mexico, and most of the copies 
are signed by Bonilla. The one Texas document in volume 153 
bears on the same subject. These papers are supplemented also by 
volume 100 which covers the same period. 

Eight of the twelve documents in volume 84 deal with Texas. 
They occupy some three hundred and twenty folios, cover a wide 
_ variety of subjects, and range in date from 1730 to 1774. All 
except the two earliest are mainly original. Numbers 2 and 4 of 
this volume, dated in 1730, relate to the journey of the Canary 
Island colonists from Cuatitlan to Béjar.1. Number 7 is made up 
of materials, almost entirely original, relative to the establishment 
of missions in the neighborhood of the presidio of San Saba. 
Much of the correspondence is directed from Béjar, Nachitoches. 
Querétaro, and Mexico to Phelipe de Rabago y Teran, captain of 
the San Saba presidio. The dates fall mainly within the years 
1760-1763. Among the papers are to be found detailed statements 


1These papers have been used. See THE QUARTERLY, IT 217-226. They 
are supplemented by materials in Provincias Internas, volume 32. 
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of the condition of the San Saba presidio in 1762.1| Number 8, 
bearing the date of 1768, deals with the flight of certain Indians 
from Misién del Rosario. Number 9 contains the request made 
in 1770 by Barén de Ripperda and others of the viceroy for an 
increase of the Texas garrisons for protection against the Indians. 
Number 10 contains the petition of the former inhabitants of the 
deserted presidio of Adaes to be allowed to found a settlement at 
Ais. This document is the original of No. 2 in Volume 51. Num- 
ber 11 is an expediente made up of Spanish, French, and English 
papers relative to the English schooner, “Britain,” which became 
stranded in 1770 near Bahia del Espiritu Santo, where its equip- 
ment was confiscated by the Spanish officials. 

Volume 93 contains twelve documents relating to Texas, com- 
prising nearly the whole volume. Numbers 1, 2, and 4 seem to be 
largely duplicates of materials in volume 51, and number 15 sup- 
plements that volume. Number 5 supplements the Louisiana- 
Texas boundary material in volume 43. Numbers 3, 10, and 12 
relate to Béjar (1775-1797). The remaining documents are mainly 
of a private nature. 

Twelve documents in volume 100 concern Texas. They deal 
with a variety of subjects, mainly within the period of 1792-1796. 
Perhaps the most important papers are numbers 6 and 11, which 
contain considerable material on affairs at Nacogdoches just before 
1794, and number 16, which gives a large amount of information 
on the administration of Dn. Rafael Martinez Pacheco. The mate- 
rial in this volume is related to that in volume 51. 

Volumes 161 and 162 deal with invasions of Texas. The first 
is made up in general of Mexican relations with the United States 
and France during the years 1809-1811. One document (number 
2) is composed of original correspondence relative to a French 
invasion of Texas and Florida during this period. The nature of 
volume 162 is well indicated by its title: Providencias tomadas 
sobre invasion proyectada por los Anglo-Americanos y faccios. del 
Norte, contra la Provincia de Texas, Atio de 1819. The corre- 
spondence mentions Americans on the Rio Grande and an Ameri- 
can fortification on the Sabine. It contains original papers con- 


1Among the signatures to the papers are those of Fr. Diego Ximénez, 
Jacinto Barrios y Jaurigue, Diego Ortiz Parrilla, Marqués de Cruillas and 
Antonio de Rivas. 
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cerning the Champ d’ Asile affair, and others on Long’s expedi- 
tion. Among the latter are letters signed by Long himself. 

In volume 287 there is a document of more than one hundred 
folios of original material on the removal of the mission Santa 
Dorothea to San Antonio. The papers are dated from 1751 to 
1756. 

The largest single group of documents encountered is that form- 
ing the Talamantes Papers. Some of the documents of this col- 
lection—those contained in volume 43—were described before.’ 
Further examination shows that this volume comprises only a 
small portion of Talamantes’s papers on the boundaries of Texas 
and Louisiana, for at least four, and, apparently five, other vol- 
umes belong to it.? 

A word here explaining the circumstances of the collection of 
these papers seems to be in point. By a royal order of May 20, 
1805, the king requested of the viceroy of New Spain documents 
relative to the province of Texas, with the purpose of determin- 
ing, through history, the true western boundary of Louisiana.* 
The order refers to the fact that, in the first Vias Reservadas in 
Spain, documents of this sort could not be found for the period 
anterior to 1734, when those archives were burned. It required 
that the archives of New Spain be searched and that authentic 
copies of documents found be sent to the Primera Secretaria del 
Estado, to the Marqués de Casa-Calvo, for use by the commission- 
ers on the Louisiana boundary question, and to the comandante 
general of the Provincias Internas, whose headquarters were then 
* at Chihuahua. Pursuant to this order the viceroy, Yturrigaray, 
appointed on January 27, 1807, Padre Dr. Fr. Melchor Tala- 
mantes, of the military order of Merced, as chief commissioner to 
undertake the task. All the important archives of New Spain 
were ordered freely opened to him. 

To fulfill his commission, Talamantes planned an elaborate 
work which he described in a paper entitled Plan de limites de la 


1THE QUARTERLY, VI, 106-107. 
*Numbers 298, 299, 301, 302, and probably 325. 


/ 
The order is contained in Reales Cédulas y Ordenes, Vol. 195, folios 
175-176 (1805). Archivo General. 
‘Historia, Vol. 43, Opusculo II, f. 24. To assist him the viceroy appoin- 
ted Dn. Gonzalo Lopez de Haro. 
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Provincia de Texas, y demas Dominios de S. Magestad en la 
America Septentrional Espanola. This work was to consist of five 
parts, as follows: 1. A collection of the most authentic original 
documents relative to the general history of Texas from 1630 to 
1770. 2. A collection of original documents concerning special 
points in the history of Texas and Louisiana of interest in the dis- 
cussion in hand. 3. A collection of documents relative to past 
disputes concerning the boundary line between these provinces. 4. 
A collection of royal cédulas and orders, and of reports made by 
the viceroys of New Spain to the court containing evidence of 
the rights of Spain to Texas and to points further west and north. 
5. A philosophical discussion of the rights of Spain to different 
points in North America, setting forth the principles that should 
be observed in drawing the boundary line between Texas and 
Louisiana, and, incidentally, that between Texas and New 
Mexico.* 

Talamantes’s. notes show that he planned a far-reaching search 
for material. He leaves extensive bibliographies and a long list 
of public and private libraries to be consulted. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, however, this elaborately planned work was 
never completed, but was left in the condition in which it is now 
to be found in the Archivo General. I have found no evidence 
that Talamantes ever made a report to the government. As some 
of the papers here described are in his own hand, as others bear 
his annotations, and as still others bear the signatures of the per- 
sons called upon to assist him, it seems probable that this collec- 
tion comprises the papers left by Talamantes, rather than copies 
made from them. The essays in volume 43 seem to embody such 
organized results as he reached, while the remaining volumes con- 
tain the materials that he used. They are poorly arranged, and 
the five divisions planned were not kept distinct.2 Many of the 


'Historia, Vol. 301. As the pages of this volume are unnumbered, exact 
page reference can not be made. 


*But several general groups can be distinguished, among them: 1. 
Talamantes’s notes on his plan and on materials to be used. 2. Extensive 
lists furnished Talamantes of documents in various archives, principally 
of those in the Archivo de la Comandancia General de Provincias Internas, 
at Chihuahua. 3. Extracts made for'and by Talamantes from various 
documents and older authorities. 4. Critical notes on these extracts. 
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documents are copies of well-known papers found in volumes 27 
and 28 of Historia. The most important parts of the collection are 
the lists of materials, the collection of royal cédulas, and that of 
vice-regal reports. 

Volume 320 relates entirely to the presidio of Bahia del Espir- 
itu Santo, or, as it was called after 1829, the villa of Goliad. The 
first three hundred folios give a continuous, original record of the 
proceedings of the ayuntamiento of this place for the period 
between 1821 and 1835, except that records for 1829 are missing. 
For the first six years the minutes occupy an average of about 
twelve folios per year. During the later years the meetings of the 
ayuntamiento were more frequent and the reports fuller, making 
the average about thirty-five folios per year. The minutes for 1831 
cover fifty-six closely written folios.* 

More detailed bibliographical data concerning the materials here 
described in general are given below: 

LIST OF TITLES OF DOCUMENTS. 

In this list copies of documents contained in Historia 27 and 28, or of 
documents described in my former article, are not named unless there is 
some special reason for calling attention to them. In case the original or 
a better copy of a document previously noted is found, it is mentioned 
here. In some volumes the documents are numbered. In these cases the 
numbering is reproduced here. In other cases where no number is given 
to documents in the volumes it has been possible to assign numbers to 
them. Such numbers as I have assigned myself are put in brackets [ ]. 
In other cases, where the make-up of a volume is fragmentary, it has been 
impossible to give numbers to the documents. 

Volume 72. 

[18.] Extracto laconico y substancial de la Prim® parte de la obra 
del Pe Dr. D2 José Antonio Pichardo sre. averiguir los verdaderos limits 
Occidentales de las Provincias de Luisiana y Texas. Contiene las pruevis 
del unico y absoluto dominio de la Espaiia de todo el territorio en que fun- 
daron los Franceses la Luisiana. Folios 33. The cndice of the volume cal!s 
this the second part of Pichardo’s work. Another extract from Pich- 
ardo is found in Historia, 311. 


5. A large collection of royal cédulas and orders concerning the subject in 
hand. 6. A large collection of viceregal reports to the court of Spain, 
touching the subject. 7. Essays by Talamantes embodying some of his 
conclusions. 


1Among the alcaldes who signed these reports are: José Guadalupe de los 
Santos, 1821; Juan José Hernandez, 1822, 1825, 1826, 1832; José Miguel Al- 
drete, 1823, 1824, 1830, 1833; Thomas Buentello, 1827; Antonio de los San- 
tos, 1828; Rafael Antonio Vasquez, 1834; José Maria Valdez, 1835. 
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[19.] Expediente formado sobre las variaciones, y mutaciones ge han 
tenido los Presidios internos, esquadras, y demas Tropas, desde q@ los ar- 
reglé el Exmo. Sor Marques de Casafuerte. Signed by Domingo Valcarcel, 
and dated August 7, 1760. Folios 20—28 are on Texas. Original. 


Volume 82. 


1. Provision interina de los Goviernos de Texas y Colonia del Nuevo 
Santandér en el tente Coronel Dn. Manl. Muiioz, y en el Conde de Sierra 
Gorda. Se dio esta 4 S. M. con Carta reservd@ N° 531 de 1° de Mayo. 
Dated April 21, 1790. Folios 9. 

4. Denuncias contra el Gobernador Dn. Manuel Muiioz [governor of 
Texas] y comision conferida al de la Colonia del Nuevo Santander, Conde 
Sierra gorda para averiguarlas. Dated 1791. Folios 88. This is a copy 
made by Bonilla in Mexico, in 1793, taken from the original representation 
sent by Dn. Ramén de Castro to the comandante general of the Pro- 
vincias de Oriente in Nov., 1790. 

5. Copia integra del Expedte formado 4 representacion del cabildo, 
Justicia, y regimiento de la villa de S. Fernando sobre discordias intro- 
ducidas en ella por su Parroco D. Franc® Gomez Moreno, 1792. Folios 
40. Copied in 1793 at Mexico by Bonilla. 

6. Copia Integra del Expediente sobre la pesquiza 4 cerca de la con- 
ducta del Tente Coronel Don Man]. Muiioz Gov®r de la Prov® de Texas, y 4 
nombre de aql. vecindario, 1792. Folios 150. Copied in 1793 at Mexico 
by Bonilla. 

7. Expediente promovido por D. France Xavier Galan Vecino de la 
Villa de S Fernando contra D. Gabriel Gutierrez sobre concubinato, 1792. 
Folios 69. Copy. 

8. Copia integra de la Carta del Padre Cura Bt D. Franc? Gomes 
Moreno, sobre malos tratam[i]entos que dé 4 los Comanches el Tente 
Coron! D, Manuel Mufioz. March 20, 1793. Folios 2. 

9. Copia integra del expediente promovido por el Vecindario de S® An- 
tonio de Bejar, sobre agravios hechos por el Cura D. Fran¢° Gomes Moreno, 
1792. Folios 17. Copied in 1793 at Mexico by Bonilla. 

10. Copia del Expediente promovido por Dn. Gabriel Gutierrez, contra 
D2 Franco Xavier Galan. Concluido por el Tente Coronel conde de Sierra 
gorda, 1793. Folios 11. 

11. Copia integra, sobre haver recebido Ynformacion 4 D2 Ygnacio de 
los Santos Coy vecino de la Villa de San Fernando, 1792-1793. Folios 48. 
Copied in 1793 at Mexico by Bonilla. This contains complaints about finan- 
cial matters at San Antonio. 

12. Copia de Cartas escritas de la Corte y de la R! orn. de Contextas?. 
The indice contains the following summary of the document: Restitucion 
al Gobierno de Texas del Teniente Coronel D. Manuel Muiioz. El Exmo. 
Sefior Virey, da cuenta al Sefior Ministro de la Guerra en Espaiia, con la 
secuela que se ha seguido, en la sumaria que se formé al Teniente Coronel 
Don Manuel Mufioz, Gobernador de la Provincia de Texas, y las formadas 
por incidencia al Cura Br. Don Francisco Gomez Moreno y al Capitan 
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Rafael Martinez Pacheco, ex-Gobernador de la misma Provincia, 1793. 
Folios 7. Copied in 1794 at Mexico by Bonilla. 


Volume 84. 


2. [Title in the éndice.] Colonos para Texas. Expediente formado, con 
las disposiciones dadas por el Exmo. Sefior Virey, para que sean traspor- 
tados al Saltillo, y de alli 4 Bexar, las diez familias, procedentes de las 
Yslas Canarias, que se hallan en Cuatitlaa, 1730. Folios 8. Original. 

4, [Title in the éndice.] Colonos para Texas. Expediente que forma las 
providencias dictadas, por el Exmo. Sefior Virey, para el trasporte y estab- 
lecimiento, de las quinze familias, procedentes de las Yslas Canarias, que 
marchan 4 poblar la Provincia de Texas, 1730. Folios 10. Original. 

7. Sn Sabé. Gover Dn Phe Ravago. No. 2. Dup[lica]do. Expe- 
diente, sobre eatablecimiento de Misiones en la inmediacion del Presidio 
de S® Savas, 1763 [with documents of earlier dates]. Folios 122. The 
indice gives the following description of the document: Establecimiento de 
Misiones. Expediente formado con los documentos relativos al estableci- 
miento de Misiones, en las inmediaciones de] Presidio de San Sabas y otros 
puntos, con otros incidentes relativos 4 las mismas Misiones. There is a 
jarge amount of material on the San Saba mission in Seccién de Misiones, 
volume 21. : 

8. Diligencias secretas sobre varios asumptos echas por D® Melchor 
Afan de Rivera, Capitan Ynterino del R! Presidio del Orcoquizé apeticion 
de D» France de Thovar. que lo es en propriedad de la Bahia del Espiritu 
Santo Emviadas por el] mismo Thovir en 17 de Abril [1768]. Contextado en 
9 de Mayo. Folios 50. This document deals with tne flight of certain 
Indians from the mission Rosario to Bahia del Espiritu Santo. 

9. Consulta del Varon de Rippardd, sobre aumento de Tropa, para con- 
tener los Enemigos, 1770. Folios 23. Duplicate. The indice describes 
this document thus: Provincia de Texas. E] Gobernador de la Provincia 
de Texas, Baron de Riperda, solicita de) Exmo. Sefior Virey, aumento de 
tropa, para poder contener la invasion que hacen los Barvaros, en aquella 
demarcacion, uniendo otras solicitudes de varias otras personas, con el 
mismo objeto. 

10. Testimonio del expediente formado 4 representacion de los vecinos 
del real Precidio de los Adaes, sobre q® se les deve avecindar en la Micion 
que era de los Yndios Aix, 1774. Principal. Srio. Dn. Josef de Gorraez. 
Folios 15. This is the original of No. 2 in Historia, volume 51. 

11. Documentos sobre recursos de Guerra acerca de la Goleta Ynglesa 
que bax6é en la Bahia del Espiritu Sto., 1770. Folios 69. Part original, 
The indice gives the following description of the document: Buques de 
Guerra Yngleses en el Puerto de Vera Cruz, Expediente formado con los 
documentos en Yngles, frances y espaiiol, relativos 4 la reclamacion que 
hace, el sobre cargo y pasageros 4 borde de una Goleta Ynglesa, que arribé 
4 la Bahia del Espiritu Santo, por perdidas y ultrages personales, que les 
hizo el Comandante de la Fortaleza de dicha Bahia, Don Francisco Dovar. 

12. Expediente sobre la quexa que did el Baron de Riperdi de que los 
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vecinos de la Colonia del Nuevo-Santander quitaban 4 los Indios sus hijos 
para venderlos por esclavos, 1773. Folios 25. 


Volume 93. 


3. Sobre desavenenc’ y disput’ del ayuntamto de Vexar con el Baron 
de Riperdd cuio expedte gral. se pasd al comte Ynsptor D2 Hugo Oconor, 
seg® la nota puesta al q@ se acomp® No. 45 de los entregado al Comte g! 
Cavro de Croix, 1775. Folios 24. Copy. This is a representation of the 
ayuntamiento of San Fernando to the inspector general describing Indian 
depredations. 

4, Otro sobre que al vecindario de] Nuevo Pueblo de N. S. de []] Pilar 
de Bucareli se les destine Parroco p™ cuenta dela R! Hazda, 1775. Folios 
8. Mainly original letters signed by Ripperdd, Bucareli, and O’Conor, 
This supplements the material in Historia, volume 51. 

5. Expediente formado 4 fin de conseguir del virrey la habilitacion de 
un puerto en la Bahia de San Fernando [Bernardo?] 4 fin de abrir un co- 
mercio reciproco y ampl[iJar los limites de la Provincia de Texas hasta el 
Rio Sabinas. Dated 1794, but containing documents of earlier dates. 
Folios 41. Partly original. These papers seem to belong with No. 8, vol. 
43. They contain a list of papers on the subject treated, among them be- 
jng a map of the province of Texas made in 1788 by Don Mariano Angel 
Anglino, and plans of Bahia de San Bernardo and other coast places. 

7. Expediente Formado 4 consecuencia de R! orn, de 7. Feb° de 1784 
sobre g@ se soliciten en la Prova. de Texas los Oficiales Deudores del Baron 
Dauterribe, 1787. Folios 9. Mainly originals signed by Cordova, Renzel, 
and Mendinueta. 

8. Sueldos de Capitan de Ynfanteria del Ser Coronel graduado D® Ber- 
nardo Bonavia, definado por commision al Govierno de Texas, 1787-1792. 
Folios 15. Mainly original. 

9. Ynstancia de D2 Nicolas Lamathe nat! de la Luisiana, para que en 
atencion a sus atrasos y buenos servicios contraidos en e: Presid® de Bejar, 
se le permita regresar 4 su Patria con los auxilios y gracias que refiere, 
1787, Folios 5. Original. 

10. Representacion del Comandante Gral. D2 Juan Ant® de Ugalde 
sobre la necessidad de -Poblar la Villa de S® Antonio de Bejar, 1788. 
Folios 3. 

12, Expediente promovido 4 representazo" del Ayuntam* de la villa de 
S2 Ferdando, acusando al Coronel D2 Dom® Cavello, Governador q@ fu- 
de la Prov® de texas de malversacion con el fondo de Me[s]tenas, 1793, 
1797. Mainly copies. 

14, Expediente formado del Coronel Varon de Riperda, provisto Govt de 
Comayagua, sobre g@ se declare el sueldo que debe gozar q@° lo fué de Texas 
Srio. D2 José Gorraez, 1787. Mainly original. 

15. Consulta de] Sor Comandante Gral. de las Prov®s de Oriente sobre 
solicitud que han hecho los Yndios Orcoquisac, Atacapazes, Vidais y Cocos 
pidiendo se establesca la Mision del Orcoquisac; sobre que se separe del 
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Ingles de ten¢ de Governador 4 Don Antonio Gil Ybarbo, subsista D2 Rafae 
Martinez Pacheco de Governador de texas, y tomen varias providencias 4 
beneficio de la Provincia, 1788-1792. Largely original. This material is 
supplemented by that in Historia, 100, No. 6. 


Volume 100. 


The descriptions here given of documents in this volume are those of the 
indice. 

3. Cartas de las que se deduce, que con anterioridad, habia remitido 
informe el Gobernador de Tejas, manifestando lo perjudicial que era, dar 
4 la tropa que estaba de guarnicion en los precidios, los dos reales en plata, 
los que invertian en vicios solamente, 1788. Folios 2. 

6. Registro formado con motivo de los transites que signio la acusacion 
que se le hizo 4 Dn Antonio Gil Ybarbo, Teniente.de Gobernador en Nacog- 
doches. Hay en este espediente varios ordenes, con el fin de que se practi- 
cara una averiguacion sobre los hechos que se habian denunciado y habia 
cometido Ybarbo. Informan al Virrey que este individuo, era de un 
caracter feroz y obligaba 4 los vecinos del punto, 4 que le hicieran regalos, 
teniendo ya de estos varios manadas de yeguas, que tambien tenia muchas 
reces, pero que debia < un Comerciante de Orleans, mas de ps. 20,000; que 
convenia quitar lo de Nacogdoches, por ser sumamente perjudial en su 
gobierno. El Virrey comisiona 4 Dn Ramon de Castro, para que forme la 
sumaria respectiva y de esta resulta, que Ybarbo, tenia grandes relaciones 
con las contrabandistas y que tenia parte con ellos en todas las introduc- 
ciones que hacian clandestinamente, y que «mas se manejaba mal con todos 
los vecinos. En virtud de este informe se decreté el arresto de Ybarbo, 
1794. Folios 55. 

7. Registro sobre las providencias que se tomaron en la representacion 
que hizo el Capitan de la Bahia del Espiritu-Santo, manifestando que no 
habia ornamentos en aquella Mision, los cuales fueron remitidos. 1792. 
Folios 1. 

8. Comunicacion del Gobernador de Tejas, manifestando al Virrey, que 
habia hecho construir dos baluartes, con el fin de encerrar ahi la polvora, 
pues estaba espuesta 4 incendiarse, 1792. Folios 1. 

9. Registro seguido con motivo de los medidos que se pusieron en prac- 
tica 4 fin de restituir 4 la Mision del Rosario en la Provincia de Tejas, 4 
los indios Carancaguaces, 1792. Folios 15. 

10. Registro de un espediente que se formd, con motivo de una queja, 
que interpusieron unos esclavos de Dn Macario Sambrano ante el Virrey, 
por los malos tratamientos que recibian. El Virrey remite el espediente 
al Gobernador de Tejas, para que proceda 4 lo que haya lugér, 1792. 
Folios 3. 

11. Registro que se formé con motivo de las diligencias que se siguieron 
en el espediente relativo 4 los efectos que condujo de Nacogdoches 4 Tejas, 
Dn Toribio Duran con licencia del Teniente Gobernador de aquel punto, 


1793. Folios 6. ; 
13, Registro formado con motivo de las diligencias que se practicaron 
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contra el Cura de Sn Antonio de Bejar, acusado de infinidad de excesos, 
hasta haber sido separado dicho eclesiastico (separado) del Curato, 1792. 
Folios 10. 

14. Ynforme. El Gobernador de Tejas manifiesta al Virrey que ya 
habia hecho volver 4 la Micion del Espiritu Santo 4 losindios taranguaces, 
dando al Padre Garza una escolta, para logrdr este fin, asi como de los 
medios que habia puesto en planta para logrir la buena armonia en dicho 
punto, 1793. Folios 7. 

15. Registro de varias acusaciones, asi como de representaciones hechas 
por algunas corporaciones y autoridades, contra el Gobernador de Tejas Dn 
Manuel Mufioz, el] Cura del mismo lugar y contra algunos otros vecinos, 
1794. Folios 4. 

16. Noticia sobre los exesos y asesinatos que habia cometido el Gober- 
nador de Tejas Dn Rafael Martinez Pacheco, el cual fue relevado del 
cargo y sumariado. El Sr. Muios nombrado Gobernador de aquella pro- 
vincia y encargado de instruir la sumaria, informa al Virrey, que Pacheco 
habia sido arrestado y que de la averiguacion resultaba, que este era un 
hombre perjudicial, pues no solo habia cometido asesinatos, sino Ara [7] 
infinidad de delitos, entre ellos e] de haber malversado los fundos del Rey, 
1796. Folios 121. 

17. Representacion que hace ante el Virrey el Sr Dn Juan Barrera, 
manifestandole, que el Gobernador de Tejas, no le quiere permitir, paso 
Avivir ¢ Coahuila. Este funcionario informa: no ser cierto esto, pues que 
ni licencia tenia pedida para ello, 1793. Folios 1. 


Volume 158, 


[7j Acusacion que se hace al Cura de San Antonic de Bejar Dn. 
Franco. Gomez Moreno, de inducir 4 los Comanches 4 robir y matir. Man- 
da el Virrey al Obispo del nuevo Reino de Leon, lo haga comparecer di su 
presencia y le mande instruir causa; este no tiene efecto porque estando 
tan distante Bejar del lugar del Obispado. etc., 1794. Folios 34, Original. 


Volume 161. 


2. Correspondencia con el Mtro. Plenipotencia de S. M. C. cerca de los 
Estados Unidos de America, D. Luis de Oniz, 1810. Folios 62, In this 
the minister informs the viceroy that an expedition of 1200 men is about to 
embark from Aix with the intention of seizing Florida and creating dis- 
turbances in Texas. Original. 

Volume 162. 

[Title of the volume.] Providencias tomadas sobre invasion proyectada 
por los Anglo-Americanos y faccios. del Norte, contra la Provincia de 
Texas. Afio de 1819. Folios 243. The volume is not divided into distinct 
groups of documents. Original. 


Volume 287. 


Autos fhos. apedimentto....Frai Benitto de Santa An[na]... que se 
le manden restitu[ir]. . . de Sn Antonio que es 4 cargo de la Sta, Cruz de 
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Querettaro, los [con] bersos Yndios de la nacion [Cujanes] que se hallan 
agregados 4 [la mision] de Santa Dorothea, 1751-1758, Folios 108. This 
material is all original and covers many subjects. 


Volume 298. 


Reales Cédulas y Ordenes. These are a continuation of the collection 
begun in the back of volume 299. In this volume they cover the period 
from 1692 to 1799. Folios 239, in eight cwadernos., 

Traduccion del mensage del Precedente de los Estados Unidos al Con- 
greso, 2 de Deziembre, 1806. 

Real Cedula Del Sefior Don Carlos II. Dirigida al Virrey de Nueva 
Espaiia para que informe sobre las conveniencias que traen 4 este Reyno y 
al Nuevo Mexico la poblacion proyectada desde el aiio de 1630 en la Bahia 
nombrada del Espiritu Santo, Taken from Reales Cédulas y Ordenes, vol- 
ume 16. of the Archivo de ]aSecretaria de Camara y Guerra. Folios 3. 

Expediciones Maritimas Hechas a la Costa del Seno Mexicano Desde el 
Ano de 1684 hasta ei de 1689 Para embarazar las poblaciones q®@ intentan en 
ella los Franceses. From the relation made by D. Gabriel de Cardenas in 
his Hnsayo Cronologico dela Florida. Folios 6. Found also in Historia, 
Vol. 302. 

Viage Que A solicitud de los Naturales de la Prov® de Texas y Otras 
Naciones circunvecinas, y de orden de] Gobernador del Nuevo-Mexico D. 
Domingo Gironza Petris de Cruzate Hizo el Maestro de Campo Juan Do- 
minguez de Mendoza, en fines del aio de 1683, y principios de 1684. Copi- 
ado Del Original que existe en el oficio mas antiguo del Virreynato de 
Nuevo-Espafia, en los Autos sobre la sublevacion del Nuevo-Mexico, Qua- 
derno 1° . Folios 59. This contains Mendoza’s Derrotero. 

Beside the above there are in this volume bibliographical notes and 
copies of several documents that are found in Historia 27, 28, and 43. 


Volume 299. 


Adaes, Afio de 1755. Diligencias practicadas por el Govr. de la Prova. 
de Texas, en cumplimiento de lo que se le previno por el Exemo. Sor. 
Virey Conde de Revilla Gigedo 4 cerca de que examinase si Su antecesor, 
D. Pedro del Barrio, tenia 6 no comercio ilicito con los Franceses de aquella 
Colonia, y juntamte. e] destino que han traido quarenta Embarcaciones 
Franceses. This is related to, and in part the same as, document No, 2. 
Vol. 181. Provincias Internas. 

Constancvias sobre la traslacion del Presidio Frances, y diligs. hechas en 
ello. Aiio de 1737: 

Diario y Derrotero que hizo el Sargto. Mayor Juan de Ulibari de la Jor- 
nada que ejecuté de orden del S. Govr....y descubrimiento de la Nueva 
Prova. de San Luis, 1706. Folios 12. This mentions the Thaos Indians. 

Residencia de Sandoval, 1733-1736. Copy. 

Autos hechos por el Brigadier D. Pedro de Rivera en razon de la Pes- 
quiza contra D. Antonio de Valverde, 1726. Folios 3. 


‘ 
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Representaciones 4 la corte por el Virreynato de Mexico. About 250 
folios. Copied from original correspondence. This gives notices of Texas 
from 1756 to 1789. It is evidently a part of the fourth division of the work 
planned by Talamantes. 

Reales Cédulas y Ordenes, 1638 to 1692. Folios 77, This is the begin™ 
ning of the collection continued in volume 298. See above. 


Volume 301. 


Volume 301 is made up largely of Talamantes’s notes and of lists and 
copies of documents made for him in Chihuahua and other places. These 
lists prove that at various times a vast number of documents relating to 
Texas were sent to Chihuahua from different places in Mexico. Among 
the documents contained in this volume, other than notes and lists and 
papers mentioned elsewhere, are: 

2. Noticias Sacadas de los expedientes que en ellas mismas [Docu- 
mentos que & consequencia de oficio de 8 de Abril de 1777 se pasan al Sefior 
Don Theodoro de Croix, Comandante General de Provincias Ynternas] se 
citan. Folios 5. Extracts made by Rojas at Chihuahua in 1807. 

6. Extracto de las noticias q@ se han podido adquirir en el proligo 
examen que se hi echo-del Archivo del Govierno de la Provincia de Coa- 
huila, el que se han afadido las Hestoricas [sic] y Geograficas que se me 
ministrado por un buen Patriota Espafiol, conducentes 4 la fixacion de 
limites entre la Provincia de la Luiciana y la de Texas, unas y Otros, con 
citacion y referencia 4 sus originales, etc. Signed by Juan Ygnacio de 
Arispe, Monclova, 1806. Folios 5. 

Copia de la Junta de Guerra, y Hacienda [of Jan. 21-22, 1754] remitida 
4 esta Comandancia del Govierno de Coahuila. Copied in San Antonio de 
Béjar, August 10, 1806. 

Copia de Real Cédula dirigida al Governador de Texas para que Yn- 
forme sobre la construccion de un Fuerte de la Naccion Francesa en e! 
Lugar de Nachitoches. July 24, 1774. 

Extractos de los Expedientes y demas documentos que se hin registrado, 
relativos « la Provincia de Texas Ministrados por la Secretaria de Camara 
del Virreynato. Signed by Talamantes. 

Quadernos trabajados por el Pe. Dn. José Antonio Pichardo de la Con- 
gregacion de Sn. Felipe Neri; sobre la linea Divisoria entre las Provincias 
de los Texas, y Luisiana. Folios 58. Another extract from Pichardo is 
found in Historia, volume 72. 

Memoria Acerca de los limites de la Luisiana, sacada de varias Autores 
y Mapas, y Cartas Geograficas por el Padre Doctor Don José Peredo, Pres- 
vitero del Oratorio de San Felipe Neri de Mexico, 1770. Folios 5. 

Certificacion de los Secretarios del Secreto del Sto. Oficio de la Inq[ui- 
sicijon. These folios contain a list of the cases in which the holy office 
exercised jurisdiction over individuals within the territory in dispute, from 
1661 to 1807. The collection was made by Dn. Mathias Lopez Torrecilla 
and Mathias José de Nagera. Original. 
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The volume closes with a long extract made by Pichardo from Abbé 
Raynal. 
- Volume 302, 


[1.] Real Cédula Del Sefior Don Carlos II de2 de Agosto de 1685, Dirigida 
al Virey de Nueva Espaiia Ynformandole Haber concedido 8S. M.al Capitan 
D. Martin de Echagaray el permiso de reconocer of demarcar el terreno que 
corre desde la Bahia del Espiritu Santo hasta el interior del Nuevo-Mexico. 
Copied from Reales Cédulas y Ordenes, Vol. 20, folio 274ff. 

{3] Carta de Damian Manzanet. Copied ‘‘del Original que existe en la 
Coleccion de Cartas que forméel referido Don Carlos de Sigiienza, y se halla 
en la Biblioteca del R. P. D. José Pichardo, del Oratorio de San Felipe 
Neri Segun acreditan los Documentos ministrados por el Santo Tribunal 
de la Inquisicion de Mexico.’’ Other copies are contained in Historia, 
volumes 299 and 301. 

[6] Derrotero De la Expedicion En la Provincia de los Texas Nuevo Rey- 
no de Philipinas que de orden del Excmo. Sor. Marques de Valero, Vi-Rey y 
Capitan General de esta Nueva-Espafia pasa 4 executar ¢l Muy Yllustre 
Sefior D. Joseph De Azlor, caballero Mesnadero del Reyno de Aragon, 
Marques deS. Miguel de Aguayo, Governador, y Capitan General de dichas 
Provincias de Texas, Nuevas Philipinas, y de esta de Coaguila, Nuevo 
Reyno de Estramaduro... Que escribi El Br. Dn. Juan Antonio de la 
Peiia. Copied from a Mexican print of 1722. This copy contains plans of 
the presidios of Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto en la Bahia del Espiritu Santto, 
San Antonio de Bejar, Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar de los Adaes, and Nuestra 
Sefiora de los Dolores. Copies of the document are also found in Historia 
28 and 299, but neither of these contains the diagrams. 

Evia Papers: 

[11] Explicacion para el reconocimiento de la Costa de Sotavento desde 
la pasa del S. O. del Rio Misisipi hasta la Bahia de San Bernardo. Folios 4. 

[12] Diario de la Navegacion executada por Dn. Joseph de Evia desde 
la pasa del S. O. hasta la Bahia de San Bernardo. Folios 11. Apparently 
signed by Evia himself. 

[13] A communication from Evia, Mar. 17, 1786. Folios 7. 

{14] Expliacion de Jos Rios Borras y Lagunas que hay en la Costa del 
Nuevo Reyno de Leon... . desde el Rio de Tampico hasta la Bahia de San 
Bernardo. Folios 12. 

[15] Diario de la Navegacion hecha por el Alferez de Fragata de la Rl. 
Armada, Don José de Evia. . . desde el Rio de Tampico hasta la de Bahia 
de San Bernardo. Folios 37. 

Part of these papers are found in Historia, volume 43. 

In addition to the above named documents this volume contains about 
two hundred folios of lists of documents on Provincias Internas. The lists 
were signed by Maria Rojas in Chihuahua. There are in this volume also 
copies of several documents found in Historia, 27 and 28. Among these is 
a copy of Bonilla’s Breve Compendio. 
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Volume 320. 


The title page of volume 320 reads: Libro formado por el Capitan de 
Milicias y primera Alcalde Constitucional de la Bahia del Espiritu Santo 
en que Constan las Actas que Semanalmente Celebra este Ayuntamiento 
Comensando desde el 22 de Marzo del presente afio [1821]. The record con- 
tinues to 1835, but there is no record for 1829. About 300 folios. 


Volume 825. 


This volume, which has no title, is made up of a continuous set of papers’ 
also unlabeled, on Provincias Internas, with special reference to Texas. 
Most of them seem to be royal orders and viceregal reports. They are 
apparently a portion of the Talamantes collection, although this can not 
be affirmed with certainty. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DILUE HARRIS. III.* 


Retrospection. 
July 4, 1899. 


Well, the fourth of July has come again and I am still here 
to celebrate the day, aged seventy-four. Looking back, I remem- 
ber many a fourth of July, some with pleasure, others with sor- 
row. I was born in St. Louis, Missouri, in the year 1825. My 
first remembrance of July the fourth was the year 1831. It was 
a gala day—the militia marching, drums beating, flags flying, 
public speaking and dining. I was kissed by Thomas H. Benton. 
I remember the great senator well. He was afterwards at the 
house of my father, Dr. P. W. Rose. One of my brothers was 
named Thomas H. Benton; in after years I understood what it 
meant. 

The United States government was organizing an army to fight 
the Indians. The next fourth of July was in a year of death and 
sorrow to both old and young. The army that was sent against 
the Indians under General Scott met with stubborn resistance from 
the great Indian chief, Black Hawk, from April 26 to September 
21, in the year *382. There was talk that cholera had broken out 
in the army. In June five hundred German immigrants were 
landed in St. Louis. The cholera that was brought in by the sol- 
diers and Indians spread among the immigrants, and by the first 
of August it was scattered through the town. The people began to 
leave, and as everybody had visited the soldiers and Indians at Jef- 
ferson Barracks, the cholera spread to the country, and finally all 
over the United States. The deaths were awful. More than half 
the Germans died. All business was suspended ; steamboats ceased 
coming; burying the dead and getting away from St. Louis was 
all the people thought of doing. It was almost impossible to get 
vehicles for the burials. 

My father, Dr. P. W. Rose, had gone to the State of Mississippi 
to a place near Vicksburg to practice medicine among the cotton 


1See The Quarterly, TV 155-189. 
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planters. He did not get home till the first of November. Mother, 
after burying two of her children, went to her father in the coun- 
try. He lived in the Grains settlement near Mr. Dent, the father 
of Mrs. Julia Dent Grant. I played with her all one Sunday. I 
heard in the year 1850 that she was married to a Lieutenant Grant. 
Father returned to Mississippi on the first steamboat by the tenth 
of the month, spent the winter there, and then came to Texas. 


Bray’s Bayou, 1838. 
(Written from memory in the year 1899.) 


We enjoyed our new home very much, for we could attend 
church, a blessing we had been deprived of since the year 1833. 
Houston had improved considerably for a town not two years old. 
A steamboat had arrived. The captain’s name was Grayson. 
Everybody was highly elated, as the farmers were going to plant 
cotton. The planters from Mississippi with their slaves were locat- 
ing on the Brazos. A Mr. Jonathan Waters was going to build a 
cotton gin on the Brazos. 

The 22nd of February, 1838, was the first time I met General 
Houston, the hero of San Jacinto. It was at a ball—my first ball 
in Houston. Sam Houston, then in his second year as president, 
Mosely Baker and wife, A. C. Allen and wife, a Mr. Coffee and 
wife, he a member of congress from Red River County, Dr. Gazley 
and wife, three Misses Stockbridge and others too numerous to 
mention were present. 

I attended school during the summer. At this time there was 
no church building in Houston, nor any preacher stationed there. 
The first sermon I heard preached in Houston was delivered by a 
Presbyterian minister by the name of Sullivan. He preached in 
the Hall of Representatives in the old Capitol. There had been 
built a court house and jail, both of them of logs. Two men were 
in jail to be hanged for murder. The influx of men from the 
United States was not without its evils. There had been three 
terms of court held in Houston, but these men, Jones and Quick, 
were the first to be sentenced to capital punishment. With other 
evils, a great many gamblers had been put out of the State of Mis- 
sissippi and, as it was believed that a large amount of money had 
been captured from the Mexicans at San Jacinto, Houston was 
considered the El Dorado of the West. There had been several 
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good houses built in Houston. Mr. Andrew Briscoe, the hero of 
Anahuac, was living in Houston, and was judge of the probate 
court of Harris county. He married Miss Mary Jane Harris in 
the year 1831 at Harrisburg. Mr. Woodruff’s step-daughter, Miss 
Mary Smith, and Mr. Hugh McCrory were the first couple to 
marry in Houston. They married early in the year 1831, and he 
died a few months after. 

There was to be an election this year for president, vice-presi- 
dent, and members of congress. The change of affairs under the 
Lone Star Republic may have added to the glory of statesmen and 
politicians, but it was a sad disappointment to the boys that were 
too young to vote. They never could forget the election barbecue 
and ball of the past. The women and girls seemed to enjoy the 
change. 

Mr. Ben Fort Smith built a large two story house to be used 
for a hotel. It was opened with a grand ball on the 21st of April, 
the second anniversary of the battle of San Jacinto. Father, 
Mother, Brother, Sister, and I were at the ball. The second story 
of the house had not been partitioned off for bedrooms, and it 
made a fine hall for dancing. There were three hundred people 
present, but not more than sixty ladies, including little girls and 
married women. There were but few unmarried young ladies at 
that time in Texas, and as Miss Mary Jane Harris, the belle of 
Buffalo Bayou, was married, I, as the Rose of Bray’s Bayou, came 
in for considerable attention. Politics ran high. General Mira- 
beau B. Lamar, vice-president, and a candidate for president, and 
Gen. Sam Houston and staff did not dance, but promenaded. One 
half of the men were candidates. Old Mr. Robert Wilson, “Honest 
Bob,” was a candidate for congress. General Houston was talk- 
ing with Mother and some other ladies, when Father presented 
Sister and me to the president. He kissed both of us and said 
“Dr. Rose, you have two pretty little girls.” I felt rather crest- 
fallen, as I considered myself a young lady. It had been the 
height of my ambition to dance with the president. At the Wash- 
ington’s birthday ball, Mrs. Dr. Gazley was dancing with the presi- 
dent. She, not feeling well, asked me to take her place, but a 
pretty young widow, Mrs. Archer Boyd, asked her partner to excuse 
her. She changed places with me, but I had the honor to dance 
in the same set. But as there was to be a wedding in June and 
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I was to be first bridesmaid and General Houston best man, I 
didn’t care. More of that wedding anon. 

The second anniversary of the battle of San Jacinto had come 
and gone and Mother said she hoped there would be nothing else to 
distract us from our studies, as the school would close in June. 
But there was another sensation. One Monday morning in May on 
our arrival at the school-house, we found the town covered with play 
bills. A theatrical company had arrived and would give the first 
performance Friday night, June 11. This was the first theatrical 
company to come to Texas. It not only ran the young people wild, 
but the old people were not much better. The manager’s name 
was Carlos, stage-manager, Curry, company, Mr. Hubert and fam- 
ily, Mr. Newton, Miss Hoke, Mr. and Mrs. Barker and several 
children. More of the Barkers anon. 

The wedding came off the 15th of June. The groom was Mr. 
Flournoy Hunt, the bride, Miss Mary Henry. The wedding was 
at the mansion house, the home of Mrs. Man, mother of the groom. 
It was a grand affair, but I was snubbed again by a pretty widow. 
General Houston and I were to be the first attendants, Dr. Ashbel 
Smith and Miss Voate, second, and Dr. Ewing and Mrs. Holliday, 
third. At the last moment the program was changed. Mrs. Hol- 
liday suggested that I was too young and timid, and that she would 
take my place. General Houston offered her his arm. They took 
the lead, and Dr. Ewing escorted me. Everything passed off very 
pleasantly. As soon as congratulations were over, General Hous- 
ton, who was the personification of elegance and kindness, excused 
himself and retired. Mrs. Holliday took possession of Doctor 
Ewing and left me without an escort till Mr. Hunt introduced 
Mr. Ira A. Harris. He was young, handsome, and had been but 
a few weeks in Houston; and, as I did not have the president for 
a partner, I was well pleased. As there was no pretty widow to 
interfere, we were subsequently married. Houston was at that 
time overrun with widows. They came from New Orleans. But 
it was a blessing in disguise, as all the old widowers and bachelors 
were thus enabled to get wives. The wedding ended with a sup- 
per and ball. The names of a few who were present and who 
married widows are: Thomas Earl, William Vince, owner of the 
Vince Bridge, and his brother Allen Vince, owner of the fine 
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horse on which General Santa Anna made his escape from the 
battle field of San Jacinto. 

There were no fourth of July celebrations that year. The elec- 
tion came off the first of September. Lamar was elected presi- 
dent ; [David G. Burnet], vice-president ; Robert Wilson, sen- 
ator. The condemned men, Jones and Quick, were hanged. School 
opened with Mrs. Robertson as teacher. President Houston had 
been absent in October visiting Nacogdoches. On his return the 
citizens arranged to give him a grand reception and banquet. The 
Milam Guards were to meet the president at Green’s Bayou. As 
they marched out they came by the school house. The soldiers 
were a fine body of men; their uniforms were white with blue 
trimming. Captain Shea was in command. There were but @ 
few girls in school. None of us was over fifteen years old, but we all 
had sweethearts among the Milam Guards. Soon after they left 
town rain began falling, and when they returned in the evening 
they were a sorry sight, wet and muddy, their uniforms ruined, 
and the president’s clothing not much better. The reception was 
a failure, there being no ladies at the banquet. The school teacher, 
Mrs. Robertson, and pupils had received complimentary tickets 
to the theater that evening, as had also the president, his staff and 
the Milam Guards. Rain and mud did not deter us. We were 
all at the school house before dark. From there we marched to 
the theater, where the First National Bank now stands. The 
front seats were reserved for ladies and the school children, the 
next seats for the president, his staff, and the Milam Guards. 
The school arrived early, found the reserved seats occupied. and 
was accordingly seated in the second seats. There was considera- 
ble confusion, as the house was crowded. As the president and 
escort entered the orchestra played “Hail to the Chief,” but there 
were no seats vacant to accommodate them. The stage manager, 
Mr. Curry, came out and requested the men in front, who were 
gamblers and their friends, to give up the seats. This they 
refused to do. Then the manager called for the police to put them 
out. They became enraged, and drawing weapons, threatened to 
shoot. The sheriff called upon the soldiers to arrest and disarm 
them. It looked as if there would be bloodshed, gamblers on one 
side, soldiers on the other, women and children between, every- 
body talking, women and children crying. The president got on 
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a seat, commanded the peace, asked those in front to be seated, 
ordered the soldiers to stack arms, and said that he and the ladies 
and children would take back seats. This appeared to shame the 
gamblers. One man acted as spokesman and said that if their 
money was returned they would leave the house, as they had no 
desire to discommode the ladies. He said that they would have 
left the house at first if the police had not been called. After the 
gamblers left, the evening passed very pleasantly. The president 
addressed the audience, particularly the children, as the term for 
which he was elected president would close soon. He admonished 
them to be obedient and diligent in their studies.* 

The first theatrical company to perform in Houston closed its 
engagement the next day. Mrs. Barker went home sick, Mrs. 
Hubbard refused to act again, and Mr. Barker took an overdose 
of laudanum and died, leaving his family destitute, the mother 
sick, with three small children, in an open house without a fire- 
place or stove. As soon as the people buried the corpse, there was 
a meeting to find means to help Mrs. Barker. The gamblers gave 
money freely, but it was impossible to get a good house. Gen. 
Sam Houston came to the rescue, and said that the destitute fam- 
ily could have the president’s mansion and that he would board. 
The family was moved into the mansion till Mrs. B. was able to 
travel to her friends. The company returned to the United States. 
A few years after, Mr. Newton returned with a new company. 
He had married a Miss Hope. 


Bray’s Bayou, 1839. 
(Written from memory, 1900.) 
This winter, 1839, was the first cold weather I had seen in 


1Pinned to Mrs. Harris’s manuscript at this point is the following clip- 
ping from a Houston newspaper, the name and date of which cannot here 
be given: 

AN OLD PAPER. 

Mr. B. F. Frymier has a very interesting relic in the shape of an an- 
nouncement of the production of Sheridan Knowles’ comedy, ‘The Hunch- 
back,’ in this city on June 11, 1838, at the theater which was then stand- 
ing at the corner where the First National bank is located. In addition to 
‘The Hunchback,’ which play has not been shelved even in this late date, 
an opening address was announced by a Mr. Carlos and the singing of ‘a 
new National Texian anthem’ by the company, the performance conclud- 
ing with a farce entitled a ‘Dumb Belle, or I’m Perfection.’ The price of 
admission was $2. 
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Texas. There was sleet and snow. The new congress met in 
December, 1838, in Houston. General M. Lamar was president; 
the vice-president’s name I do not remember. There was as much 
dissension in this congress as in the Consultation of 1835. The 
land speculators wanted to move the seat of government from 
Houston. No two members could agree. Some wanted to locate 
it at San Antonio, others at the head of the Colorado, or at Bra- 
zoria, Nacogdoches, or San Saba—every man was for himself. 
Finally there was a secret session of the senate that gave some 
offense to Senator Robert Wilson. He exposed some transaction 
of the session, and this caused his expulsion. An election was 
ordered to fill the vacancy. “Uncle Bob Wilson,” as everybody 
called him, was nominated and elected. As soon as he received 
his certificate of election the boys decided to celebrate the event. 
They built a throne in a wagon, seated their senator, manned the 
wagon, marched around town, then to the Capitol while congress 
was in session, hurrahing for “Uncle Bob,” and shouting “Down 
with secret sessions,” and “The seat of Government must remain 
in Houston.” They would have hauled the wagon into the sen- 
ate chamber, but “Uncle Bob” requested them not to do so. This 
session of the congress passed the act locating the seat of govern- 
ment on the Colorado River above the Old San Antonio Road, and 
naming the place Austin. All the trouble and confusion of mov- 
ing is a matter of history. At this time we were harassed by 
Mexicans and Indians. First was General Woll’s invasion. The 
seat of government was moved back to Houston, and then to Wash- 
ington on the Brazos. Times were very hard. Texas money was 
down to twenty-five cents on the dollar; gold and silver disap- 
peared from circulation; and immigration to Texas almost 
stopped. 

On the 20th of February I was married to Ira A. Harris in a 
log house on Brazos Bayou. The marriage ceremony was per- 
formed by Judge Andrew Briscoe, the hero of Anahuac. Mrs. 
Mary McCrory, now Mrs. Anson Jones, was bridesmaid, and Mr. 
Allen, from New York, groomsman. Among the guests were Gen. 
T. J. Rusk, Dr. Ashbel Smith, Louis B. and Clinton Harris, 
Adam Stafford, Gus and Steve Tompkins, Ben Fort Smith, Henry 
Woodland, Mrs. Brewster, and some friends whose acquaintance 
we made at Harrisburg in the year 1833, Misses Smith, Woodruff, 
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Conklin, Ella Rose, and Peggy House, Mrs. Allen Vince, and others 
of cherished memory. The summer of 1839 was fraught with 
many incidents, some of joy, but many of sorrow, as yellow fever 
raged in Houston for months. My dear father died on the 27th 
of December of that year. My husband improved a place near 
Houston. We lived there till 1845, the year of annexation, and then 
moved to Columbus, Colorado County, where my husband died in 
1869. We raised nine children, all of whom are living at this 
time. Two sons were born under the Lone Star of the Republic 
of Texas—T. P. Harris, born April 15th, 1841, at Houston; and 
Joe. P. Harris, born Feb. 25th, 1843, who now lives in Houston. 
T. P. Harris is living at Luling, Texas.‘ He was at the battle of 
Sabine Pass. Joe P. Harris was with the Terry Rangers. Guy 
C. Harris was in the Galveston storm. I am now visiting my 
son, Lee Harris, at Purcell, Indian Territory, but I claim dear 


old Texas as my home. 


10n May 4. 1903, Tom P. Harris died at Luling, at the residence of 
his stepson, N. J. Parsons. He was aged sixty-two years and nineteen 
days. A contemporary issue of the Luling Signal contains the following 
comment upon Mr. Harris’s life and services: 
TRIBUTE TO MR. TOM P. HARRIS. 


Died in this city on Monday evening, May 4, 1903, at the residence of his 
stepson, R. J. Parsons, Tom P. Harris, aged 62 years and 19 days. Inter- 
ment took place in the city cemetery on Tuesday evening at 6:30 o’clock. 
Services were conducted at the family residence by Rev. R. A. Harty 
pastor of the Baptist church. A large concourse of sorrowing relatives 
and friends followed the remains to their last resting place. 

P., or ‘Uncle Tom,’ as he was commonly called by his most intimate 
friends, had been in very poor health for a number of years, and had 
rapidly been growing weaker for the past six weeks. He realized his con- 
dition and talked freely of death: said he was ready and willing to die 
whenever the Lord saw fit to call him home, and that the future, or etern- 
ity, was mantled in brightness. He was a man of great intellect and 
strong convictions, courageous and brave, charitable and kind. He had 
his faults, as all others have, but never wronged any one intentionally. 
He was a very patriotic man and a true Southerner. In 1861 he enlisted 
in Co, A., 13th Texas infantry, and bore the hardships of nearly four years 
of service. 

On January 5, 1897, the ‘Gotch’ Hardeman Camp, U. C. V., was organ- 
ized in this city, and Mr. Harris was elected adjutant. This position he 
filled to the satisfaction of his comrades and with credit to himself up to 
the day of his death. 

He served precinct No. 2 as county commissioner for a number of years, 
and was recognized throughout the county as a power in the councils of 
public affairs; and through his persistent and herculean efforts seven sub- 
stantial iron bridges were built to span our largest streams in this section. 
He was noted as the road and bridge commissioner of Caldwell county.. 

Mr. Harris was born in Houston, Texas, April 15, 1841. He resided 
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many years in Columbus, and afterwards at Sabine Pass, where he was 
married to Mrs. Delia Parsons. He came to Luling in November, 1879, 
and conducted a lumber business until 1883, when he and R. J. Parsons 
formed a partnership in the general mercantile business. 

His mother, four sisters and four brothers survive him. 

‘Uncle Tom’ will be missed by his U. C. V. comrades, his many friends 
and sorrowing relatives; but he has gone to his never-ending home, where 
sickness, sorrow. pain or woe cannot enter. 


A FRIEND. 


. 
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SKETCH OF THE TEXAS NAVY. 
GEO. F. FULLER. 


I received my appointment as midshipman in the Texas navy 
with orders to report for duty on the flagship Austin in May, 1842. 
The Austin was then lying in the Mississippi River at New 
Orleans. The navy at that time consisted of the following ves- 
sels: the Austin, sloop-of-war, twenty guns; the two 18-gun brigs 
Wharton and Galveston; and the three topsail schooners San An- 
tonio, St. Bernard, and San Jacinto. The armament of the 
schooners consisted of six 6-pounders each and a long gun on a 
traverse circle amidships. These vessels were constructed by a 
firm of Baltimore shipbuilders, and were in beauty, speed, and 
other seagoing qualities unequalled. There was also an old side- 
wheeler, the Zavala, but at that time she was not in commission. 
Soon after my joining the Austin, the brig Wharton arrived and 
anchored below us. The United States sloop-of-war Ontario was 
anchored a short distance further up the river; so that there was 
the unusual sight of three men-of-war anchored off New Orleans, 
as well as the revenue cutter Hamilton. 

The officers of the Austin were Commodore E. W. Moore, in 
command; Jas. Moore, commodore’s secretary; Alfred Gray, first 
lieutenant; Cyrus Cummings, second ; Snow, third; Wilbur, 
fourth; Wm. H. Glenn, master; Norman Hurd, purser; Alfred 
Walker, Robert Clements, Fairfax Gray, Andrew J. Bryant, Geo. 
F. Fuller, Robert Bradford, and Edward Mason, midshipmen. 
The officers of the Wharton were Captain Lothrop, First Lieu- 
tenant Lansing, Second Lieutenant Lewis, and Third Lieutenant 
Wilbur; midshipmen, Culp, White, Faysoux, and Middleton. The 
two other ward room officers of the Austin were Surgeon Ander- 
son and his assistant, Surgeon Peacock. The Austin was a ship 
of five hundred tons. Her battery of medium 24’s was on the 
spar deck. Below were the berth deck, the steerage, and the ward 
room. Under the latter was the magazine, under the steerage 
were the spirit room and purser’s stores, and under the berth deck 


the provisions and water tanks. The bread was stowed in a locker’ 


on the starboard side of the steerage, which had a storage capacity 
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of 20,000 lbs. of sea biscuit. The bulwarks of this ship, from the 
deck to the top of the hammock rail, were eight feet high, the top 
of the hammock rail coming flush with the top of the poop chain, 
and forward with the deck of the to’gallant forecastle. The sleep- 
ing arrangements of the commodore’s cabin consisted of two 
swinging cots. The ward room furnished eight staterooms for the 
lieutenants, surgeon, and purser. All the other occupants of the 
ship slept in hammocks, which were swung at night and taken 
down to be stowed in the hammock sails in the morning. 

The warrant officers in all navies are the boatswain, the gunner, 
the sail-maker, and the carpenter, who are not officers in line of 
promotion. The petty officers are numerous. They are the 
quarter-masters, quarter-gunners, captains of the tops, captains 
of the forecastle, master-at-arms, armorer, purser’s steward, boat- 
swain’s yeoman, and the cook, who outranks all the others. The 
rules and regulations of the service were precisely the same as 
those in the United States navy, and copied from them, as the 
latter were from the English. In fact, the incidents described 
in the nautical tales by Capt. Marryat seventy or eighty years ago 
might have happened as naturally on the Austin as on an English 
sloop-of-war. The daily routine was as follows: a few minutes 
before eight bells in the midwatch—or in land phraseology—a few 
minutes before 4 a. m., the drum and fife rouse up the sleepers 
with the “reveille” immediately after which, eight bells having 
been struck, the pipes of the boatswain and his mates are heard, 
followed by the cry of “All hands”—then the call, “Up all ham- 
mocks.” The midshipman of the watch reports eight bells at the 
ward room, and then drops down into the steerage, shakes his 
sleeping successor and bawls into his ear “Eight bells! I’ll thank 
you to relieve me.” The sailors straggle up from the berth deck, 
each one shouldering a hammock, which is rolled and_ lashed. 
These hammocks are handed up to the hammock rail, where they 
are stowed “rip rap” by one of the quarter-masters. Now pails 
of water, buckets of white sand, and holy-stones appear, and the 
holy-stoning of the decks is commenced. On this thoroughly 
scrubbed deck water is thrown and squilgeed out of the scuppers. 
The squilgee is a nautical hoe with two blades of strong sole 
leather. It is pushed. After this process the deck is laboriously 
swabbed. When dry, the running rigging is carefully “flemished” 
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down, that is, laid in flat coils on the deck like door mats. The 
quarter-master of the watch touches his hat to the midshipman 
and says, “Hight bells, sir.” The latter reports this to the officer 
of the deck, who says, “Report it to the commodore, sir.” The 
commodore, apprised of the fact, says, “Make it so, sir, and pipe 
to breakfast.” The officer of the deck “makes it so” by ordering 
the quarter master to strike the bell eight. It is done, and if the 
night has been rainy, the top-sails and courses are dropped from 
the yards to dry. The jack rises from the bowsprit, the flag rises 
to the gaft, the night pennant flutters down, and the stop being 
broken by a sharp jerk of the halyards the broad pennant floats 
out from the mast-head. All these movements are: simultaneous. 
Now is heard the boatswain’s pipe followed by the single word, 
“Grog.” The purser’s steward appears at the larboard gangway 
with the grog-tub on which are three little tin cups. Each holds 
the “tod” allowed to the sailor. The men come down the larboard 
side of the main deck, each takes his “tod,” the steward constantly 
refilling the little tin cups. One or two sailors after draining the 
cup turn it up side down, and if a drop falls into the palm of their 
hands they rub it into their hair. To oversee this rite is one of 
the duties of the master’s mate of the berth deck. Breakfast fol- 
lows this. At 10 a. m. the first lieutenant appears on deck. The 
surgeon meets him holding in his hand a small square of white 
paper, which has been carefully passed all around the interior 
of the cook’s coppers. If it should show the slightest soil, the 
cook would receive a dozen lashes at the gangway. He is too care- 
ful, and the paper always came out unspotted. Now it is an- 
nounced that the berth deck is ready for inspection. The first 
lieutenant descends the hatchway followed by the master’s mate. 
He minutely inspects every crack and crevice. If he is in ill 
humor, he will declare the berth-deck to be in a frightful condi- 
tion; if amiable, he will grunt approval. There was nothing on 
earth so clean as the old sailing man-o’war. 

Put seven or eight midshipmen in one room, and disputes are 
inevitable. This sometimes ends in a fisticuff. The officer of 
the deck jumps down and getting between the combatants receives 
some of the blows, which a looker-on would say were intentionally 
bestowed. No deadly quarrels arose on the Austin, but on the 
Wharton, two duels were engendered. Mr. White challenged Mr. 
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Culp. They went ashore, fought, and the latter was killed. Fay- 
soux and Middleton met on the field of honor, and, as they were 
both dead shots, it was predicted that they would both fall at the 
first fire. The result almost tempted one to believe with Buffon 
that chance is “the ruler of the universe.” Is was the fraction 
of a second only that saved both lives. Faysoux fired first as Mid- 
dleton was cooly and carefully lowering his pistol to the mark. 
The bullet from Faysoux’s pistol struck the hammer of his adver- 
sary’s weapon and glancing from that shattered Middleton’s 
cheek-bone. As the bullet struck the lock it caused a premature 
discharge of Middleton’s pistol, and the bullet thus hastened by 
the fifth of a second, struck the rim of Faysoux’s cap, and came 
out at the top of it. Faysoux told me that he felt the bullet pass 
over the hair of his head. Afterwards, in Walker’s time, Faysoux 
commanded the whole Nicaraguan navy, consisting of one schooner, 
with which he blew up the whole Costa Rican navy, which was rep- 
resented by one brig. He was afterwards the mate of the Creole 
in the famous Cuban expedition, his commanding officer being no 
other than Lewis, formerly third lieutenant of the Brig Wharton 
of the Texas navy. 

Chance played another part with two officers of the Lone Star 
navy. The schooner San Antonio arrived at New Orleans to 
revictual and recruit. After a stay of a few days her captain 
made sail on a cruise after waiting a few hours for his second 
lieutenant who was on shore. The schooner was about half a 
mile away when the absent officer came down in a shore boat. The 
San Antonio was beating down against the wind. The commodore 
ordered the second cutter to be called away and sent the delinquent 
to his own vessel. The boat returned with Tennyson, the third 
lieutenant of the Wharton, who had been sent on board the schooner 
to replace the belated man. ‘Tennyson was saved, and the other 
officer was lost. The San Antonio sailed from her port and was 
never heard of more. It was supposed that she was lost in the 
great September gale of 1843. 

It is greatly to the honor of Commodore Moore that he kept the 
navy afloat by his own credit at this time. The Republic did noth- 
ing, and Sam Houston was, and always had been, bitterly opposed 
to the navy. Just as Moore had succeeded in revictualing and man- 
ning the Austin and the Wharton, there appeared a commissioner, 
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Mr. Morgan, bringing peremptory orders from President Houston 
to Moore to sail for Galveston and abandon his intention of seek- 
ing the enemy. Morgan was talked over, and he sailed on the ship 
on this, which proved to be the last, cruise of the Texas navy. 
Everything being in readiness, a tug boat picked up both vessels 
one evening, passed up the river a short distance, and then turned. 
The crew of the Ontario manned the rigging and gave us three 
cheers, which were heartily returned and under this encourage- 
ment we commenced our cruise. 

The routine of action is different: at sea from what it is in port. 
At sea, the crew keeps watch and watch and the “dog watch,” from 
4 to 6 and from 6 to 8; and changes the hours of watch each day 


to prevent the injustice that would be done if the same half of the 


crew constantly kept the mid—or midnight watch. 

We left the Southwest pass at night, a moonless night, as black 
as a crow’s wing. I have only a vague recollection of my first 
night at sea on the Austin. The first lieutenant took charge of 
the deck and wore ship. The breeze was light, and the motion of 
the vessel scarcely perceptible. When I turned out in the morn- 
ing the ship was under a cloud of canvas. The ocean was blue, 
the sky was blue, and all hands blue when it became apparent that 
the Wharton has disappeared. One of the afterguard coming aft 
with a bucket of water sang out “Sail ho!” as he reached the quar- 
ter deck. “Where away?”, said Cummings, who was the officer of 
the deck. “Broad off the weather beam, sir.” Cummings, after 
ordering the man to stop where he was, hailed the lookout and 
rated him for his neglect of duty. As the sail was a mere speck 
on the horizon he saw at once that the afterguard who sang out 
“Sail ho!” must be a seaman. He questioned him, and the man 
confessed that he had enlisted as a landsman, as he would have 
an easier time in pulling and hauling about deck than in laying 
aloft. Instinct betrayed him. He was put in his right place, sta- 
tioned in the main-top, and proved to be one of the most effective 
and active of top men. 

It was either on this day, or the following day, that the sen- 
tence of a court-martial was carried out on board the ship. I think 
it was in March or April, 1842, that a mutiny broke out on the 
San Antonio. The crew rose, killed the officer of the deck, Lieu- 
tenant Fuller (son of the proprietor of Fuller’s Hotel in Wash- 
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ington, D. C.), seized the boats, and made for the shore. Six of 
them were captured. Four of these were sentenced to be hanged, 
and two to receive a hundred lashes each on the bare back. Pre- 
paratory to carrying out the execution of the decree four lines were 
suspended from the foreyard after the foresail had been furled. 
There was not a man of the whole crew on board from the boat- 
swain down whe knew how to make a hangman’s knot, which of 
course was affected ignorance. Gray, the first lieutenant, who was 
a thorough marlingspike sailor, exclaimed in a mildly sarcastic 
tone, “I’ll show you how to make a hangman’s knot!”, which he 
did. The four lines from the weather and lee yard arms, led 
through blocks to the deck, were “married” together and passed 
through leading blocks aft to and around the main mast and for- 
ward to a point under the yard. One half of the crew were to 
walk aft with the line, the other half to walk forward. The offi- 
cers were all on deck, each with side arms. The prisoners 
were brought forth and the ropes were passed around their necks. 
The commodore gave thé signal, a shot from the bow gun, and the 
crew started on their death march. The four culprits were raised 
to the yard arm, and must have been strangled in the ascent; for 
they neither struggled nor made the slightest motion. The bodies 
were taken down, the surgeon read the funeral service over them, 
and they were committed to the deep. This melancholy but neces- 
sary act of justice had a depressing effect on every man and boy 
on board. But the crime of mutiny accompanied with murder can 
not possibly be condoned. It is discipline alone that ensures the 
safety of the officers, that enables them to control the crew which 
outnumbers them so greatly—twenty officers to perhaps three hun- 
dred and fifty sailors. Many now living will recall the mutiny, or 
rather the plot to seize the vessel, for fomenting which young Spen- 
ser, a midshipman and a son of the secretary of the United States 
treasury, was tried by court-martial as the ringleader, sentenced, 
and hanged on board the brig. This man o’war, was, if I am not 
mistaken, called the “Somers,” and its captain, McKenzie. I had 
always vowed that I would never witness the hanging of a human 
being, but fate compelled me to see four men hanged at the same 
moment. 

The day following this dread execution saw the punishment of 
one of the two remaining mutineers sentenced to receive a hun- 
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dred lashes. The man was served up at the gangway, naked to the 
waist. The boatswain gave the first blow with the “cat,” with its 
nine cords; a reddish tinge appeared as the cat was raised for the 
second stroke; the marks on the back assumed, as the punish- 
ment continued, a purple hue; then the blood flowed. The surgeon 
stood by with his hand on the culprit’s wrist. At the end of 
fifty lashes he made a sign that signified, “The man can bear 
no more,” which caused his release. A shirt was thrown over his 
back, and he was led forward. He did not, at any time after- 
wards, receive the other fifty lashes, nor did the other mutineer 
receive one. Perhaps the commodore judged that the lesson to his 
crew was quite sufficient. 

The commodore sailed on this last cruise a day or two earlier 
than he intended. He had received information that the two 
Mexican frigates were to re-coal at a little obscure port on the 
Mexican coast. For this point he made, but on arrival there found 
that the birds had flown. To our great delight, however, we 
found the Wharton off the place. Seen at a distance, we could not 
restrain our admiration at the picture she presented, with her 
graceful hull and raking masts—a thing of beauty, the model of 
a perfect man-o’war. Once more the two vessels, reunited, headed 
for Campeche. In running down the coast and nearing our des- 
tination, sail was reduced, the commodore wishing to arrive in the 
morning and not at night. We were under the three topsails, jib, 
and spenser. They were heaving the log when the commodore 
came on deck and asked, “What is she making?” “Eleven, six” 
was the reply of the midshipman. “A mistake, sir. Try again.” 
A second trial showed the same result. Eleven, six knots an hour 
in a light breeze and under such short sail was certainly wonder- 
ful speed. The ship was finally hove to and anchored off the 
coast of Yucatan. At early daylight the following morning, just 
as “All hands up anchor” was called, the Mexican fleet hove in 
sight—six vessels headed by the two steam frigates. The anchor 
was up like a flash, and our two vessels bore down on the enemy ; 
the land breeze was blowing steadily, and the enemy, miles 
away, were slightly to windward. At a distance of nearly three 
miles the leading frigate opened fire. The shot fell short. The 
next one, however, passed completely over the ship. The fire was 
returned from the bridal port. of the Austin, Cummings sighting 
and firing the gun. Suddenly the Austin grounded and slightly 
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heeled over to leeward. The watchful enemy immediately got over 
to leeward. Lothrop hailed from the Wharton’s deck, “Shall I 
heave to?” To which Moore replied, “No, sir, keep on to your 
anchorage.” I think this cool contempt for the foe must have 
astonished them. We were in sight of Campeche when we 
grounded, and we were not much displeased to see the Yucatan 
gun-boats coming out to our assistance, their sails white in the 
glistening sun, suggesting hurrying sea-gulls. They came down 
to leeward of the ship and opened on the Mexican fleet with their 
long 18-pounders. A freshening of the breeze together with all 
sail packed on the ship forced her over the shoal. We bore away 
for Campeche with our escort of gun-boats, and the enemy retired 
to their anchorage five miles from that city, off a little town called, 
I think, Llerma. This little skirmish occurred April 30, 1843. 

In explanation of the appearance of allies from such a quarter, 
it must be known that Yucatan was in the throes of one of those 
peculiar revolutions so common in Mexican departments, and was 
in arms against the mother country. The city was blockaded, and 
a force of 5000 men had commenced a siege, erecting batteries in 
the outlying suburbs. Our arrival opened the blockade. We an- 
chored three miles from the mole, for the land shoals so gradually 
that no vessel of any considerable size can approach nearer to the 
shore. 

The city of Campeche was built by the Spaniards in the early 
days of the 16th century. It is a walled town, the walls being 
about forty feet high, with open scarp and no ditch. It was 
intended as a defense against the natives rather than against a 
civilized foe. Its battery consisted of 42-pounders, mounted en 
barbette. The town had many years ago commenced clambering 
over the walls and sprouting into suburbs. The country about, 
abounded in tropical fruit, and here my eyes were first regaled with 
the sight of the growing cocoa-nut. The town has no harbor, but 
faces an open roadstead. The bay of Campeche I think con- 
tains more sharks of all sorts and sizes than are to be found in 
any other portion of the watery world. Perhaps this is accounted 
for by the extraordinary abundance of edible fish to be found in 
such objectionable company. The shark, however, is universally 
eaten in Campeche, and the fish market makes a great display of 
them, from baby sharks to the large ones, which are sold by the 
pound. 
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We received a hearty welcome in Campeche, and the Mexicans, 
as if in satirical mood, commenced bombarding the city, which 
they kept up for three days and nights, with slight intermissions 
for refreshment in the way of sleep. At the expiration of the land 
breeze both sides laid down their arms and gave themselves up to 
the inevitable siesta. When the sea breeze came in they resumed 
the game of war. The Campecheans nearly destroyed the church 
of St. Roman in the suburb of that name, and knocked over a good 
many of the adobe houses. Walker, Clements, and I passed 
a cheerful hour on the ramparts, working a 42-pounder. When 
we tired of this sport we descended and were collared by three 
“grave and reverend signiors,” who compelled us to sit down at a 
table under the shadow of the wall and regaled us with wine. 
Their manner indicated that the fracas going on was something 
that did not concern them, and that it would be impolite in them to 
interfere. The Mexican bombardment did but little damage to 
the city. But one shot should have been “heard around the world” 
for its sportive eccentricity. A cannon ball was sent completely 
through the bell in one of the cathedrals, making a perfectly round 
hole without cracking or shattering the bell. Those who do not 
comprehend the exact meaning of the word concussion will say 
“impossible”; but there can be no concussion where resistance is 
not powerful enough to bring a missile to a full stop. 

The first thing that Moore did after his arrival in Campeche 
was to ask the Governor for the loan of two long guns, 18-pounders. 
This request was complied with at once. They were sent on board 
and mounted on two of the carriages from which two of the 24’s 
had been removed. “Now,” we thought, “if our Mexican brothers 
want to play a game at long bowls we can take a hand.” 

On the 16th of May, 1843, the Texas fleet set sail with the land 
breeze to meet the foe. They were equally alert. Moore’s report 
has fully described this battle, and nothing remains for me but 
to add an incident or two. This first shot that struck the ship 
came from the schooner Eagle, the ball taking a semicircular bite 
out of a sailor’s heel. At one time during this fight at long range 
the commodore got a chance to square the yards, run between the 
two frigates, and engage them with both batteries. At the very 
first fire the flag staff of the Montezuma was shot in two, and down 
went the flag into the sea. That ship paddled ahead and got 
round on the same line with her consort, to leeward of the Texas 
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vessels. The wind died out and a short calm intervened before 
the sea breeze came in. The Mexicans were to leeward, but would 
be to windward with the coming sea breeze. The Austin’s yards 
had been braced around to meet the coming breeze, and at the very 
first breath of it she darted forward. Lothrop had not taken pre- 
caution against this, and the Wharton was taken aback. Her posi- 
tion was always on our weather quarter, but she lost so much in 
wearing that she fell hopelessly astern, and could not regain her 
position. The consequence was that she never received a shot in the 
ensuing battle. I do not remember how long the cambat lasted. I 
only know that we chased the enemy about fifteen miles. The two 
steamers obstinately held their position to windward, forward of 
our beam. It was some time before they got the range, the shots for 
a long while passing too high. Their guns were 64-pounders. This 
was the first time guns of so large a calibre were used in action. 
One of these missiles dismounted gun No. 5, killed one man and 
wounded five others, ripped up several deck planks, and demolished 
a portion of the main top-sail sheet bits. There it stopped, and was 
retained as a trophy. Andrew Bryant, a little midshipman, was 
struck by a huge splinter and had two large pieces of flesh car- 
ried away from one of his legs, both sides of the femoral artery. 
A cartridge in its leather case mysteriously exploded and blew off 
the arm of the powder boy who was carrying it. The mutineer, 
who had received no punishment, fell to the deck dead. His 
breast was a mass of bruises, but the surgeon said, “Those did not 
kill him.” I saw a spot of blood, which induced me to kneel down 
and lift his hair away from the top of his forehead. A small 
wooden splinter two inches long had been driven into his brain. 

A curious experience is that which comes by being shot at from 
a long distance. One sees the flash of the gun, then hears the 
whistling of the ball, and then the report, the ball out-traveling 
the sound. After a little study of the coming balls one could deter- 
mine very nearly where they were going to strike. Two of them 
I shall always remember. Of the first one I said, “This is going to 
pick a man from my gun’s crew.” It struck just under the port 
between wind and water. As it was jammed between two of the 
timbers it was found impossible to drive home a shot plug. The 
other shot which announced its intention to become intimate struck 
the deck of the to’-gallant forecastle directly over my head (for 
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I was at gun No. 1), and tip-tip-tipped overboard, simply dent- 
ing the planks. Walker, who was master’s mate of the forecastle, 
looked over, and with his peculiar lisp, exclaimed “Fuller, that was 
devilish close.” A few moments later I heard an oath from the 
sail maker, who declared that the scoundrels had ruined his new 
jib. It was of light raven duck. A cannon ball had passed through 
it, and the wind, freshening, was reducing it to ribands. Now, 
some of the standing rigging having been shot away, together with 
a good deal of the running rigging, the commodore wore ship to 
take the strain off the starboard rigging and to engage the enemy 
with the larboard batteries. This heeled the starboard over to 
such an extent that she made water rapidly through that shot hole 
under gun No. 1, and absolutely compelled a return to our anchor- 
age. The Montezuma was so crippled that it was twenty minutes 
before she could stir. The Guadalupe followed after us for a short 
distance and then turned back to her consort. The sailing vessels 
of the Mexican fleet fled at the moment the sea breeze came in. 
The most unaccountable mystery connected with this fight in which 
a superior force, more than three to one, fled from their adver- 
saries, was the inaction of the Yucatan gunboats, which obstinately 
remained at anchor defying all signals made by Moore for them 
to make sail. At the last moment one of them, commanded by 
a Frenchman, came out and opened fire on the foe. The com- 
mander of the gun boats, an American by the name of Bowie or 
Bowen, came on board when we anchored, looking frightened and 
deadly pale. What kind of rating he received from Moore we 
never knew. In this action the fire of both the Austin and the 
Wharton was directed exclusively at the Montezuma, while both 
steam frigates directed theirs exclusively at the Austin. Neither 
the Guadalupe nor the Wharton received even an accidental shot. 

Soon after this battle we received the information that Sam 
Houston had issued a proclamation denouncing Moore and his men 
as pirates, and calling upon all the nations of the earth to seize 
us wherever found on the high seas. This was an atrocious act to 
be done by an otherwise honorable man and brave soldier. We 
had unwittingly been fighting with, figuratively speaking, halters 
round our neck. 

Years afterward, when I was in company with two officers of the 
United States navy, Houston’s extraordinary act was discussed. 
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One of them said “I was attached to the Vincennes sloop-of-war at 
that time, and we had received orders to seize the Texas vessels 
and bring them into port for their protection.” “Supposing,” said 
the other officer, “they had declined your generous offer?” “We 
should have captured them—a very easy task, I fancy.” “Much 
more difficult than you imagine,” said the other officer. “I knew 
the Austin, her officers, and crew. She was undoubtedly the fast- 
est sloop-of-war in the world. She could have sailed round and 
round the Vincennes, raked her, dismasted her, and left her a 
wreck on the water. In addition to her great sea qualities, she was 
well commanded, well officered, and well manned. You would 
have scratched a Russian and found a Tartar.” 

When it as known that we were to sail for home, it was 
reported that Marin had sent word to Moore that he need not hope 
to leave that coast alive, and that Moore had replied that he would 
be happy to meet him outside, hoping that he would find courage 
enough to come to close quarters. I know not what truth there 
was in this, but I know that on the morning we got “up anchor 
for home” the Mexican fleet had disappeared from sight. 

On the 4th of July we anchored off Sisal. On shore two of us 
celebrated the day with an omelette of sea-turtle eggs. These lit- 
tle round yellow shelless balls which the turtle lays in the sand 
would defy the digestive powers of an ostrich. A day or two after- 
wards we anchored off the Alocrans, and obtained a stock of sea 
turtle, at which Jack seemed inclined to turn up his nose and bawl 
for salt beef and pork. Our next anchorage was in Galveston har- 
bor, which seemed full of boats filled with people who uttered 
shouts of welcome. We were given a public dinner by the citizens, 
and here ended my connection with the Texas navy, and with Texas, 
which country I have not seen for nearly sixty years. 

It seems a pity that the Republic of Texas ever became merged 
in that of the United States. Today she would have been an 
empire in herself, free from the dictation of Northern manufac- 
turers, with the power to buy and sell where she pleased. Strange 
as it may seem, there are only a few people in New York City who 
know that the State of Texas was ever a Republic, so very few that 
I have yet to count the first one. I do not know whether the old 
flag of the child Republic is now the State flag, but I hope it is, 
and that it may wave until the last syllable of recorded time. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Aaran Burr Conspiracy. A history largely from original 
and hitherto unused sources. By WALTER FLavius McCates, A. 
M., Ph. D., Fellow in the Texas State Historical Association, 
sometime Fellow in History in the University of Chicago. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1903. Pp. xviiit377. $2.50 
net.) 

It is hardly speaking too strongly to call this a notable work. 
There may be some who will not accept its solution of the century 
old problem of the conspiracy as complete and satisfactory, but 
there are few who will deny that it marks an epoch in the treat- 
ment of the subject. Its principal theses are supported vigor- 
ously, and to most readers no doubt convincingly. 

The theory of the conspiracy which has been generally accepted 
hitherto, and which has had its best exposition in the work of 
Henry Adams, is that it had two objects that might be alternative 
or joint as occasion should determine. One was to establish an 
empire in the Southwest on territory to be wrung from Spain; the 
other, to set up an independent confederacy of Western States. 
Dr. McCaleb’s theory simplifies the explanation greatly by making 
the first object the only one. In support of his contention he argues 
that there was then no appreciable sentiment in the West in favor 
of disunion, but much in favor of a filibustering attack on the 
Spanish possessions. He explains the apparently treasonable cor- 
respondence of Burr with Merry, the British minister to the 
United States, and Yrujo, the Spanish, to which Mr. Adams has 
attached so much importance, by the very plausible assumption that 
his purpose was to beguile one or both of them into securing for 
him the money needed for the enterprise. On the whole, the 
theory of Dr. McCaleb seems much more rational and better 
adjusted to the facts of the conspiracy than that which it seeks to 
displace, and it can hardly fail to win acceptance from the his- 
torians. 

As an example of far-reaching and thorough investigation, this 
book stands eminent among the historical output with which the 
century opens. It would be difficult to say too much in praise of 
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the scientific and scholarly enthusiasm that led the author to hunt 
from Mexico to London for new materials relative to his subject 
in every collection where there was any reason to hope they might 
be found. In the mind of the reviewer there is a story which is 
hinted at in Dr. McCaleb’s introduction, but which can not here 
be told, of how the work grew—a story hardly less interesting in 
some respects than that contained in its own pages; how the for- 
tunate discovery of certain letters relating to the conspiracy which 
he had been directed to search for in the then almost inchoate mass 
of the Bexar Archives quickened the impulse that sent the young 
student wandering from city to city throughout Mexico and the 
United States and finally across the Atlantic that he might per- 
chance discover some grains of truth that had escaped the win- 
nowing of others. To the fruitfulness of his quest, the book itself 
testifies abundantly. No previous writer on the subject has had 
available anything like the same store of original materials; and, 
had Dr. McCaleb done no more than bring those to light, the his- 
torical scholarship of America would owe him many thanks for 
that alone. But he has done more. The materials so patiently 
and industriously gathered have been handled well; so well, indeed, 
as to justify the term already applied to the book—notable. 
Some defects are to be observed. For example, it is difficult to 
believe that the author has fully preserved the judicial attitude in 
the chapter on “The Trial at Richmond.” There is likely to rise 
in the mind of the cool and impartial reader a question whether 
he has not drawn Jefferson smaller and Marshall larger than their 
actual proportions. The contrast between the characters of these 
‘two men is a subject concerning which there is much more evi- 
dence than this book contains; and it seems evident that the 
intensity of Dr. McCaleb’s conviction has impaired to some extent 
the faithfulness of his coloring. But the characterization of Burr, 
while perhaps a little over sympathetic—if the term may be allowed 
in such connection—, seems on the whole the most vivid and real 


hitherto given to the public. 


Fayette County, Her History and Her People. By F. Lotro. 
Published by the author at Schulenburg, Texas, 1902. 8vo. Cloth. 


Pp. xxi+424. 
If there is any portion of our State that is more intimately than 
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another connected with the beginning of the institutions Texas 
now has, and with their subsequent development, it is that group 
of counties carved out of Austin’s first grant—Washington, Aus- 
tin, Fayette, ete. Notwithstanding this fact, the present volume 
is the first to undertake the delightful task of setting forth at some 
length the réle played by one of the divisions of this historic sec- 
tion. The book may be divided into three parts, corresponding to 
the three main heads in the title. The first 80 pages are devoted 
to a description of the physical features, natural resources, indus- 
tries, productions, population, social life, politics, newspapers, and 
possibilities of Fayette county. It was perhaps this part that the 
writer had in mind who said, “Mr. Lotto has given to his county 
what many counties in Texas are trying to get; that is, just such 
a write-up to be put in book form and distributed through the 
country to prospective homeseekers. This book properly distrib- 
uted ought to result in the location of several hundred families in 
Fayette county.” 

Under the second head a brief account of the history of the 
county is given. Of the 120 pages covered by this sketch, Chap- 
ters I and II cover 35 pages. Only 10 pages are devoted to the 
history of the county up to the time of its organization, January, 
1838. Indian tribes, the arrival, character, and nationality of the 
first white settlers, Indian fights, and the county’s share in the 
War of Independence are touched upon. Few readers will be satis- 
fied with this not only brief but lean sketch of the beginnings of 
“the grand old county of Fayette.’ Chapter II is somewhat 
richer in materials, and covers the period from 1838 to 1861. In 
1838, Fayette county was a competitor for the permanent seat of 
government of the Republic, and a bill locating the eapital at 
La Grange, says the author, actually passed congress but was vetoed. 
by the president. The Dawson massacre, the execution of the 
Mier prisoners, and the removal to and interment of the remains 
of both on Mounment Hill opposite La Grange are recounted. 
The remainder of the Chapter deals with the organization of the 
county, and with such subjects as taxation, county scrip, credit of 
the county; jails and courthouses, paupers, ferries, bridges, and 
roads, election precincts, county officers, and officers’ fees—mate- 
rials which are gleaned from the records of the county clerk’s office 
and which are kiln-dried in character. The location of the school 
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lands and the amount of the county’s share of the first apportion- 
ment of the public school fund—$769.42 in 1854—are the only 
facts mentioned touching the state of education in Fayette county 
previous to 1861; churches fare even worse; and the early newspa- 
pers are almost as badly neglected. Not even the published mate- 
rial relating to these subjects has been indicated by the author. 
Most disappointing of all, however, is his treatment of that phase 
of the county’s history which he refers to on page 44 as follows: 
“The early settlers of Texas came from different parts of the United 
States, mostly from the southern states; already, at a very early 
date, a large German immigration, supplemented later on by a 
Bohemian immigration, came to this county. How they amalga- 
mated to a harmonious union; how far the individuality of the 
early settlers impressed its stamp on them, to what extent the 
character of the descendants of these settlers was influenced by 
these new elements or shaped by new conditions and circumstances 
created by them, this also would be an interesting subject. How 
climate, the nature of the country, the conditions to gain a liveli- 
hood influenced and shaped old traits of character and brought 
out new traits,—all this and a great deal more will be a profitable 
subject for consideration.” The author does not even attempt to 
develop the subject broached, but dismisses it wrapped in all possi- 
ble obscurity. 

Chapter I1I—The Civil War, Chapter I1V—Reconstruction, and 
Chapter V—Development, deal almost exclusively with the dry 
bones of administrative affairs of the county. 

“Her People” may be taken as the title for the second half of 
. the book. About 100 pages are filled with biographical sketches of 
people now living in Fayette county; an equal space is devoted to 
descriptions of the present state of forty cities, towns, and settle- 
ments, and to business advertisements. In a few instances a list 
of old settlers is given, but the dates of their location are omitted. 

Numerous as the shortcomings of this book are, one must com- 
mend the frankness which prompted the author to present his 
readers by way of a preface with “a history of the preparation of 
this book.” (P. iii.) EK. W. WINKLER. 


South Carolina as a Royal Province, 1719-1776, by W. Roy 
SmitH (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1903. $2.50 
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net), is a book which, because its relations with Southwestern his- 
tory are so remote, can not properly be reviewed in THE QUAR- 
TERLY. It is, however, given notice as the work of one who began 
his career as a historical investigator at the University of Texas; 
who has published one valuable monograph in the Southwestern 
field; and who, it is hoped, may take up his researches therein 
again by and by. Dr. Smith is now associate in history at Bryn 
Mawr College. The book is marked by the same sympathetic thor- 
oughness and accuracy that have always characterized the studies of 
its author. 


Arnold’s March from Cambridge to Quebec, by Justin H. 
SmitH, Professor of Modern History, Dartmouth College (New 
York and London: G. P. Putman’s Sons), is a work which, for 
scholarship, for critical and judicious handling of sources, and for 
tasteful common sense in its make up, may well be styled excellent. 


Sketches of Alabama History, by DuBoss, M. 
A. (Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother), while apparently intended 
as an outline for popular reading rather than a scientific historical 
treatise, is full of interesting and valuable information. 


In the October American Historical Review the leading articles 
are “Historical Synthesis,” by Fred Morrow Fling; “Two Lives of 
the Emperor Charles V.,” by Ernest F. Henderson; “The Failure 
of the Humble Petition and Advice,” by Ralph C. H. Catterall; and 
“Election of Delegates from New York to the Second Continental 
Congress,” by Carl Becker. Three documents are printed, namely: 
“Correspondence of the Comte de Moustier with Comte de Mont- 
morin, 1787-1789, II”; “A Letter of Noah Webster to Daniel Web- 
ster, 1834”; and “A Journey from New York to San Francisce in 
1850.” 


The Gulf States Historical Magazine, November, 1903 (Vol. II, 
No. 3), contains the following articles: 1. “Some Account of 


Confederate Indian Affairs,” by Sutton S. Scott; 2. “The Ku Klux 
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Testimony Relating to Alabama,” by Walter L. Fleming; 3. “His- 
torical Notes of Milledgeville, Georgia,” by Ulrich Bonnell Phil- 
lips; 4. “Alabama and Territorial Expansion Before 1860,” by 
William O. Scroggs; 5. “Early Missions of the South (Florida) ,” 
by Anne Bozeman Lyon; 6. “Early Newspaper Files in the Library 
of Emory College, Georgia;” 7%. “Winfree, of Virginia,” by Mrs. 
Wm. C. Stubbs. 


Studies in American Elementary Law. By Joun C. Townes, 
LL. D., Professor of Law, University of Texas. (Austin, Texas: 
Published by the Author, 1903. 8vo, pp. xx+490; sheep.) 

It was the purpose of the author of this book to state in plain lan- 
guage the elementary principles of law for the use of the beginner. 
He has done the work in an admirable manner. A short synoptical 
review of the book will show the scope of the subject. The intro- 
ductory chapter states some general principles of law relating to 
sovereignty and government, and to persons and things and treats 
of legal rights and duties; after which the book is divided into 
four parts. Part One treats of the different elements of political 
power and elucidates the scheme of municipal government in the 
United States. Part Two is devoted to a closer and more analyt- 
ical view of the Federal and State governments and their relation 
to each other. Part Three enunciates the rules regulating the con- 
duct of individuals and elaborates and discusses the body of munic- 
ipal law formed by these rules showing special phases of conduct 
and relations affecting legal rights and duties, and defining prop- 
erty and its use and ownership including the law of contracts and 
torts and a brief view of criminal law. Part Four deals with 
procedure, showing the necessity of legal sanction for the admin- 
istration of which courts are devised. The organization and jur- 
isdiction of the courts are defined and the trial of causes, includ- 
ing pleading and evidence, receive general treatment. 

Such is the scope of this valuable work. The purpose of the au- 
thor to write the basic principles of the law in plain language has 
been adhered to with fidelity. He has not been led by the anticipa- 
tion of objections and exceptions into an exploration of principles 
growing out of unusual conditions. The introductory chapter is 
a philosophical statement of fundamental principles applied to 
American institutions. There are certain basic or fundamental 
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principles of law which affect all society and the relations of men 
to each other under all forms of government and are incorpor- 
ated into the law of a particular form of government with such 
modifications only as make them adapted to it. These principles 
as modified by the system of government in this country form 
American elementary law. After a clear and succinct statement 
of the principles of law entering therein the author develops the 
scheme of government, and the legal fabric is built up. So also 
are the principles affecting the private relations of individuals 
first stated, and the rules of conduct and property are then deduced. 

Whatever may be said of other works on elementary law, Judge 
Townes has written a book that sets forth in good English and 
clear style and in a philosophical and logical manner the living 
first principles of the law so that the student may easily grasp 
them without becoming entangled in the perplexities of obsolete fic- 
tions. The work is well adapted to the use of the law student 
as well as of those who desire a knowledge of the legal principles 
upon which the government of this country is established and con- 
ducted and which control the affairs of its inhabitants. 


C. C. 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS. 


Tue Texas Repusiican.—In a former number of the QuarR- 
TERLY (Volume VI 162) a notice of The Teaas Republican was 
quoted from its contemporary, the St. Lowis Enquirer for Sept. 
15, 1819. The following is a similar notice from the Gazette de la 
Louisiane for Saturday, September 4, 1819: 

“Par le courrier d’hier, nous avons recu le premier numéro du 
Texas Republican, gazette imprimée en langue Anglaise, au village 
de Nacogdoches 4 50 lienes au de la Sabine. L’imprimeur se 
nomme Eli Harris, natif de la Caroline de Nord.” 

L’Ami des Lois et Journal du Commerce of the same day and 
date as the Gazette copies this notice, but changes the phraseology ; 
for instance, it calls Harris “le redacteur.” Both papers further- 
more copy the article, dated “Nacogdoches, August 14” and printed 
in the QuarRTERLY referred to, but omit the paragraph (the record 
from the end) stating the quentity of bounty land and the pay 
volunteers are to receive. Moreover, the Louisiana Gazette? for 
Thursday, Sept. 23, copied the item below from a later number of 


the Republican: 
“Nacogpocues, Aug. 18.° 


“Major Smith, who lately accompanied Gen. Bigelow to Galves- 


1Yoakum, History of Texas, (I, 200), states that Horatio Bigelow was 
editor. 
*The Gazette, as well as L’Ami des Lois, was bilingual. 


37’ Ami des Lois prints this date as Aug. 28, and perhaps correctly so; 
for the following paragraph is closely connected with the above and is 


dated 
‘“Nacogdoches, Sept. 11. 


‘‘Adj. Gen. Bigelow and Major Smith have returned from Galveston, via 
the port of Trinity. Their report of the disposition of the inhabitants to 
acknowledge the authorities of the Republic, is, we understand, exceed- 
ingly flattering. It is presumed that, when the council shall again con- 
vene, Galveston will be declared a port of entry and delivery, and that 
measures will be taken for the government of that port, and of the island 
of St. Louis. In the meantime we are warranted in saying that all friendly 
vessels arriving at Galveston will meet with the most hospitable reception, 
and that every facility will be offered to those desirous of joining the 
army.’’— The Louisiana Gazette, Monday, Oct. 4, 1819. 
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ton, we understand is on his way from that place; he comes up 
the Trinity river, with a large boat loaded with provisions and 
munitions of war. 

“We feel authorized to state that no persons, for the future, will 
be received into the Republican Army unless they are of good 
moral character and come well recommended or give sufficient 
assurance for their good conduct. The cause in which we are 
engaged ought to be gained by good men alone; and as ample for- 
tunes await those who faithfully persevere to the end, we hope to 
have plenty of such men as we never shall be ashamed of, and who 


we can treat as brothers.” 
E. W. WINKLER. 


Tue Mexican Apvocate.—The St. Louis Beacon of November 
14, 1829, copies the interesting notice below from the New York 
Courier of October 23,1 1829: 

“New Paper in Texas.—We received the other week the first 
number of a new paper from Nacogdoches, in Texas, called the 
‘Mexican Advocate.’ It is printed in Spanish and English, and 
appears to be conducted with intelligence and success. Nacog- 
doches is situated in 31 degrees 42 minutes north latitude, on the 
main road from Nacogdoches? to San Felipe de Austin and 
Bejar.” 

Additional information concerning the Meaican Advocate is very 
much to be wished for. The earliest paper published in Austin’s 
colony, The Texas Gazette, appeared about Sept. 29, 1829.° If 
the exact date of the appearance of this first number of the Advo- 
cate can be ascertained it is barely possible that it will be found 
that Nacogdoches can claim not only the first newspaper but also 


the second to appear in Texas. 
E. W. WINKLER. 


THE MEXICAN ROAD FROM BEJAR TO LAREDO.—The statement 


1J am indebted to the courtesy of the Librarian of Congress, Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, for this reference to the exact date of the Cowrier. 


*This should perhaps read Natchitoches. 


3Comprehensive History of Texas, I 369, Col. Guy M. Bryan’s statement 
in note 1. 
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printed below, which is contributed by Mr. R. G. West, is a transla- 
tion of a document found among some old papers that once be- 
longed to Governor Viesca. It is a list of stations, with the dis- 
tances in leagues between them, on the road from Béjar to Laredo 
used by the Mexicans in 1835. 


ROAD FROM BEXAR TO LAREDO. 


From Bexar to Medina............ SR ee 6 6 
20 the Gan Miguel ............... 5 29 
To the Canada de Guadalupe....... ere 4 41 
To the Canada Verde ............. earns race 3 44 
To the Canada de Caballos......... 3 4% 
To the Maguellites . .............. 56 


Note: It is only known that from Bexar to New Mexico it is 
250 leagues, for neither the travelers nor the Comanches who are 
here can define the stopping places. 

Dated, Bexar, 22nd of March, 1835, 
ANGEL NAvarro (rubric). 


Texas History IN summer I ex- 
amined the public archives of the State of Nuevo Leon preserved in 
the capitol at Saltillo, with a view to learning what they contain 
on Texas history. A large portion of the materials stored in the 
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Archivo is as yet unclassified. The character of such of the classi- 
fied documents as relate to Texas is well indicated by the title of 
the index in which they are listed: Registro de las Solicitudes, 
Concesiones y otros asuntos relativos a terrenos en Texas. This 
register contains descriptions of two hundred and forty-two docu- 
ments, all but seven of which fall within the period from 1825 to 
1835, inclusive—the period of active colonization in Texas. Most 
of these are special land grants made to Mexicans. Of the re- 
mainder—some fifty in all—a considerable portion seems to be 
composed of duplicates of papers that are to be found in Austin, in 
the Bexar Archives or in the General Land Office. 

Thus it may be concluded that of the classified materials in this 
collection those relating to Texas are not of the highest importance. 
An examination, however, of the large mass of documents that are 
as yet unclassified might bring to light papers of greater value. 
ETHEL ZIVLEY RATHER. 
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James Monroe hill 


Honorary Life Member 
Texas State historical Association, 1897=1904 


Member Texas Veterans’ Association, 187321904 
Vice=President of the Veterans’ Hssociation, 1893=1901 
President of the Association, 1901-1904 


Born in Putnam County, Georgia, 
March 13, 1818 


Died at Austin, Texas, February 14, 1904 


Fobn Christopher Columbus ‘Hill 


Honorary Life Member 
Texas State Historical Assoctation, 1897-1904 


Member Texas Veterans’ Association 


Born at Columbus, Georgia, November 15, 1828 
Died at Monterey, Mexico, February 16, 1904 
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WARM CLOTHES 


The weather man expects some chilly weather this winter 
for us. We are prepared with clothes that will keep you 
warm. At the same time they are the kind that are far 
superior to clothes you’ll see in the other stores. Materials, 
patterns, fabrics and tailoring the best and newest. 


Youths’ aud Men's - $10.00 UP TO $35.00 
Youths’ and Mow’s $7.50 UP TO $35.00 


The Best Wearab‘es for Boys, Youths and Men 
you'll find here. 


HARRELL & KLEIN, 


THE STORE FOR MAN OR BOY. 


The clothes you find here are different in every 
way from the ordinary ready-made sold by mest 
stores. Only the productions of the best tailors 
can equal them. They are splendid examples of 
high class modern tailoring, full of character and 
individuality. 

It will be a pleasure to show them to you. 


SUITS 
$35, $30, 25, down to $10. 


OVERCOATS 
$10 to $50. 


WILCOX. 
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A. P. WOOLDRIDGE, 
PRESIDENT. 


(A No Matter How Large, 
No Matter How Small, 


The City National Bank : 
of Austin, Texas, * 


Capital $150,000.00, 


Will give your banking business prompt and Careful attention. 


(Ss) JASPER WOOLDRIDGE, casuurr. 


R. L. BROWN, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 


IS) 


FURNISHINGS, HATS AND SHOES. 


ee eee 


“ Wright & 


616 Congress Ave., Austin, Tex. 
Correct Wear for Men. 


Some Specialties: Stetson and Hawes Hats, Manhattan and 
Lion Shirts, Fine Neckwear, Underwear, and Hosiery. 
Sole Agent for the Celebrated Nettleton’s Men’s Fine Shoes. 


CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER, | 


Via Laredo and the Mexican National R.R. 


Because it is the Shortest Route, 
makes the Quickest Time and 
passes through the most impor- 
tant cities, Business Men always 


Because it is the Scenic Route 
and the whole trip is through 
the Unsurpassed ountainous 
Country, Tourists always go to 


It is in every way the most desirable route between the United States and 
Mexico for the Business Man or Tourist. 


SOME TELLING POINTS: 


QUICK TIME. PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPERS, PASSENGER'S ASSISTANT. 
SPLENDID EATING HOUSES. FINE ROAD BED. 


For full information, rates, illustrated guide book, 
time tables, maps, etc., address 


W.E. Thurber, G. W. A., W. F. Paton, G. E. A., 
20 Quincy Building, CHICAGO. 11 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
W. B. Ryan, G. P. A., Paseo de la Reforma, MEXICO CITY. 


When you have anything to 


PRINT 


Remember that the Von Boeckmann-Jones 
Company are 


PRINTERS - 


And from them you will receive first-class 
work in 


PRINTING 


811 Congress Avenue, Austin, Texas. 
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@ MOTTO FOR 1902 ® 


+ USE THE + 


Houston & Texas Central 


It Taps the Best Section of Texas and Reaches 


Every City of Importance. 


Free Chair Cars and Through Sleepers 


Tor” 
EA Dallas, 
| Austin, 
Waco, 
Fort Worth, 
s 
Denison, 
Send 10c. in stamps f 
a copy of the “South= Houston, 
ook,” containin 
Book,” containing orsicana. 
S. F. B. MORSE, T. J. ANDERSON, M. L. ROBBINS, 
Pass. Traf. Mgr. Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


Houston, 


Texas. 


000000022 


International 
and Great Northern 
Railroad 


The Shortest and Quickest Line to the Principal Cities of the 
North and East. Through Pullman and Wide Vestibuled Chair 
Cars and Coaches Without Change to 


St. Louis, Memphis and Kansas City. 
Daily Trains to 
North and Sonth Texas 


Marlin Mineral Wells 


The Mecca of the Afflicted are located 
on the International and Great North- 
ern Railroad. Excursion tickets 


To Marlin, Texas, Hot Springs, Ark., and Mexican Cities, 


On Sale all the Year ’Round. 


For Tickets and Information call at or address City Ticket 
Office, 522 Congress Ave., corner 6th St. “RED FRONT.” 


D, J. PRICE, P. J. LAWLESS, 
G. P. & T. A., Palestine, Tex. P. & T. Agt., Austin, Tex. 
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THE QUARTERLY 


Texas State Historical Association. 


Such back numbers of THE QUARTERLY as remain in stock can be had at 
fifty cents each, postage prepaid. Complete sets of Volumes I and II can no 
longer be furnished. Volumes 111, IV and V, bound in half morocco, will 
be sent postpaid for three dollars each. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN VOLUME VI. 
Lovis JvucHeRRAU DE AND THY RE- 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TEJAS MISSIONS....... heketice Robert Carlton Clark 
EDUCATIONAL EF¥ForTs IN SAN FERNANDO DE 

THE SOUTHWEST BOUNDARY OF J. Cox 
SomE MATERIALS FOR SOUTHWESTERN HISTORY IN 

THE ARCHIVO GENERAL DE MEXICO. ..............0: Herbert Eugene Bolton 
REMINISCENCES OF ©. C. Cox, 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF SAN Jacuro... Winters 
THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE IN TEXAS..... ......0s0cccceseees Eugene C. Barker 
TIENDA DE CUERVO’s YNSPECCION OF LABEDO, 1787. Eugene Bolton 
REMINISCENCES OF EARLY TEXANS, I.............. J. Kuykendall 
Tue DISTURBANCES AT ANAHUAC IN 1882.................. ere Edna Rowe 
REMINISCENCES OF EARLY TEXANS, II.............ccceseccsseees J. H. Kuykendall 
THE CHEROKEE INDIANS IN TEXAS.... .......00c0000 ....Ernest William Winkler 


Those desiring to order back numbers or to subscribe, and those having : 
copies of the number for January or July, 1898, which they are willing to sell, 
will please address 


THE QUARTERLY, 
C. BARKER, Business Manager, 
AusTIn, TEXAS. 
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University 


THE UNIVERSITY RECORD is a 
quarterly magazine published by 
authority of the Board of Regents 
of the University of Texas, and 
edited by a committee of the Fac- 
ulty. It is the only official organ 
of the institution. Each number 
will contain 


A summary of Regent and Faculty legislation; 
a record of University events; articles of special 
and general interest written by members of the 
Faculty, officers, alumni and friends of the 


Each number of the Recorp contains 
about a hundred pages. The subscription |; 
price is one dollar a year. 


Advertising rates will be made known 
on application. ; 


Address communications to 


6. C. F. BUTTE, Business Mgr., 


Austin, Texas. 
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